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ABSTRACT 
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ABSTRACT 

ijflie acconiplishinents of Grant #G007900512 awarded by the 

Handicapped Children's Early Ipkiucation Prograin of the United States- 

Department of Education to the University Affiliated Center at 

West Virginia University are reported. Twelve different children 

■ 

with multiple handicaps were served in the model classrocm in 
Preston County, WV during the July 1, 1979 - August 31, 1982' 
funding period. An additional 16 children from two classes of the 
Richmond, VA schools which constituted partial replication sites 
I also r^^c^ived services. $256,856. in federal funds were expended 
in developing and evaluating the model. 

•The project developed a data-based, integrated early 
education program for hapdicapped preschoolers that has now been 
taken over by the host L.E.A. and continue^^ssentially unchanged. 
In addition, fChr^e voJ.umes of curricular ma^terials containing 518 
objectives and as many daily lesson plans were written in the^ 
areas of auditory, visual, and tactile responsiveness. A major 
summative assessment measure, the West Virginia Assessment 
and Tracking System was revised, and products- for (1) the 
direct observational monitoring of staff teaching perfontiafnce, (2) 
assessing degree and type of parent involvement, and (3) assessing 
parent satisfaction were developed. 

Finally, a multiple-baseline across areas within children 
" . design showed the effectiveness of our instructional pi:ocedure8 
and provided evidence that signifidant pre/post changes on two 
summative measures was in fact due to experiencing these 
procedures. These results were established in Year II and 
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replicated in Year III. In addition, the two Richmond classes 
(for multiply handicapped primary children) replicated our 
results with slightly older children receiving different areas 
of instructional, emphalsis. • 

■ - \ 
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' I. Introduction 

f ' • ■ • . 

This is the final report for Grant #0007900512 awarded by the , 

Handicapped Children ""s Early Education Program of Special 

Education. Programs, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitation 

Services, U.S.' Department of Education to West Virginia 

University. The project funded by this grant involved the 

development ibf a* model educational program for children between 36 

and 72 months of age in Preston County, WV. The period coveted by 

the grant' was July 1, 1979 - June 30, 1982, with a no-dost 
. ■ • 

extension to August 31, 1982. Total federal funds e^fepended for 
the three years ^ere $256,856. 

What follows is a brief histoj-ical account of the project, 
a listing of its original objectives, and a summary of its- 
accomplishments. Objectives and accomplishments are presented for 
each of the five program components separately. Most of the formal 
data evaluating benefits to the children served are presented in 
the section on administration, management, and evaluation. 

Many of the products developed during the project are 
presented as appendices to this report. Some of "them (especially 
the curricvilar materials) were simply too extensive to include 
herein, so only representative portions appear in the Apppndices. 

• ■ • ■» . • 

A • His t ory o^ tll£ Pro ject _ . 

There were two impeti for the original grant proposal 
written in October, 1978 by John D. Co^e: (1) a request from 
Prest^pn County for assistance in developing a preschool program that 
would coirplete a gap in services between an already existing infant 
stimulation progreun and the county's special education programs for 

id 



school-aged children, and (2)ra nesed to test a' compriehensive 
educational service delivery system (The West Virginia System) 
developed earlier by Cone and his associates -in collaboration 
with the Preston County Schoo^Ls^ the University Affiliated Center 

(UAC) for Developnental Disabilities at West Virginia University 

■ ' * , t 

(WVU) and the West Virginia State Department of Health. 

Upon receipt of funding the progrcim began operation July 1, 

1979, and was admjjt^^stered through the UAC- Its staff was 

physically located in offices of the Department of Psychology at ' 

WVU and at'^e Preston County Early Childhood Education Center in ; 

Kingwood, WV- Soon after its initiation the program became known 

as Project C.H.A.'r/t. , for Children with Handicaps in Accountable^ 

Rural Tea6hing. Throughout its three years of model demonstration 

funding the project was consistently datart>ased. It v^s also 

behavioral in ftbientation and, as will be shown later, it was 

rather strenuously evaluated. 

B.. G®£2^^E]iA£ Location and A£ea S erved ' 

The project was designed to serve a rural area, ancJ was 
located on "the farm" just outside* Kingwood, WV for its entire three 
years. Kingwood, with a population of 2,877, is the county s^sat and 
largest tdwn in Preston County, an area of some 653.8 square miles 
situate* in the mountainous north central region of West Virginia. 
The location of the project classroom in. Kingwood put it a 
treacherous 26 miles from the West Virginia University campus in 
Morgantown, a distance often impassible in winter. (Preston 

V 

Count.y had|more snow than Buffalo, NY 'during the ,infamoug winter of 
19771) 
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C. Operating Conditions ■ ' ' ^ - 
Initially housed in a 50' X 12* trailer, the secondhand third 

years saw its physical integration with two early childhood- classes in 
a remodeled <:alving barn several hundred yards away. Throughout all 
three years there was a consistent emphasis on integration of the \ 

1 • \ 

six to eight C.H.A.R.T. childr^ with nonhandicapped preschoolers \^ 

in the early- childhood classes. The first year- this was limited 

to music and itirich periods with C.H.A.R.T.. students being 

transported to "the barn" for theses feach day. 'After the class 

began* sharing the same physical space as the early childhood 

classes integration increased considerably, with handicapped 

children participating in appropriate pre-academic activities in addition 

to thes non-,academic ones of Year I. The children attended school five 

and one half hours per day, Monday througl^ Thursday. Home visits, data 

summarization, and planning occurred on Fridays. Six-weeX summer 

programs were run following Years I and II. 

D. Chi Idre n Served 

Designed to serve between six and eight students a year, the 
project enrolled a total of twelve different children during its 
three years of model (demonstration funding. A total of 51 children 
was^ screened to produce this number* Birth dates of these children 
ranged from 7/7/73 to 3/15/79. All twelve were multiply handicapped, 
anc^^^l but one retarded. In , addition, services were provided by 
pro] ect, staff to 50 nonhandicapped students in the early childhood 
classes with which ours was integrated during Years II and III. These 
' services, were primarily in "high risk" areas (e.g., fine motor, receptive 
and expressive language) where their regular teachers were .concerned about 



possible -slight lags in developnent.. ' 

Services were also provided to 16 different children in the 
two classes of the UndiTf ferentiated Multihandicapped Primary Child 
program that served as replication sites* for our controlled 
evaluation. These child^ren were somewhat older than ours (X age 
= 5.7; range = 5-8) and scxnewhat less severely >(andicapped (all but one 
were retarded, with the majority having IQ scores between 50-70). 

E. Staffing Pattern . , 

The project's staffing pattern, presented in Fig.. 8, consisted of 
the principal investigator (.34 FTE) . a coordinator (1.0 ETE) , a 
classroom teacher (1.0 FTE), an aide (1.0 PTE), a secretary (1.0 
PTE), and two graduate assistants (.25 FTE). ^In addition/ small 
amounts of staff time were contributed locally and Preston County 
provided a second teacher's aide. • 

The project experienced, some staff turnover, limited 
primarily to the first year. During the funding period there were 
three different teachers and two coordinatbrs . The same teacher 
and coordinator served for all of Years II and III, however. The 
initial teacher's aide and the principal investigator remained the 
same all three years, as did the coordinator of special 
education and the director of early childhood programming in 
Preston County. 

II. Original Project Objectives 

A. services for children . The principal objective of 
this program component was to develop a model public school, 



data-based educational prograun for severely multiply handicapped 
children between the 'chronological ages of 36 -'72 months in, a 

sparsely populated rural setting. To accomplish this the 

i ^ > ^ 

following specif io objectives were developed, 

1. To adapt existing (or develop new) curriculum cdrrelated 
assessment procedures for use by teachers in establishing 
appropriate long term goals and instructional objectives for these 
children; ^ , , . . 

2. To integrate these assessment procedures with ones used 

in programs^ that a child might enter prior to and upon leaving the 

* - / ^ 

proposed one; 

^. To coordinate assessment and. placement activities With 
the overall special education service delivery process of jthe 
State Department of Education; 

4. To develop I.E.P.s for each student that were cpnsistent 
with the service delivery process and with I.E.P.s in use in ^. 
existing programming within the school system; 

5. To provide model ways of bringing together and organizing 
existing curriculum materials from disparate sources; 

6. To evaluate objectives sequences for uniformity of 
difficult'^ ad relevance to target skills; and 

7. To evaluate various direct teaching strategies for 
teaching particular objectives. ^ - 

B. Services for parents . The principal objective of 
this progrcun component was to involve parents closely in the 
education of their child via coordinated activities between the 
school system and the community mental health center serving the 
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region. To accomplish this the following specific objectives were 

f 

developed. 

1. ^ Tq teach parents to make effective use of community 
reTsources; ^ 

2. To involve parents in constructive, supplementary \ 
education/training activities with their^ child at home; 

3. To train parents to discriminate behaviors of their own 
that foster independence or dependence in their child. ^ 

« v . 

C. staff development . The principal objective of -this 
program component was to ensure that classroom personnel are 
skilled in all aspects of model program operation. To accomplish 
this, procedures were needed tQ^ en^re high levels of performance 
in each of the following ^ireas: 

1. educational assessment of individual children; 

2. target behavior selection; 

3. writing behavioral objectives ' ( 

4. writing I.E.P.s; 

5. selecting training progr^s; 

6. designing and writing training programs; 

7. direct instruction of handicapped children; 

8. monitoring student progress; 

9. evaluating the Npf fecte of instructional procedures; 

10. arranging instructional resources; 

11. arranging instructional environmeats; . ' 

12. interacting with other classroom personnel; 

13. interacting with related service providers; 

14. managing an effective parent/ family involvement program; 



and ' ' . . 

15, managing the special medical needs pf children. 
« 

D. Pemonstiration / dis^emination , The principSrl objective ^ 
of this program component was to^jpackage and disseminate various 

' ccmiponents of the model to 'educators, other professionals; . 

* k ■ 

parents, and legislators. /To accomplish this the following 
specific objectives were developed. ^ . ' 

- ' 1. To assure immediate statewide visibility of the project 
through the crfeation of an advisory covlncil whose^ members Would 
\ include staff of the State Department of Education, Department of 
^ Health, West Virginia Advocates for the Developmentally Disabled, 
" and various advocacy groups such as the Associa^JLon for Retarded 
i Citizens, United Cerebral Palsy Association, and t^he Asscxriatfon"^ 
for Autistic and Autistic-like Persons; i 

2. To demonstrate efficient organization of a' classroom* s 
physical space; 

.3. To demonstrate efficient and effective scheduling of 
educational activities during the school day; 

4. To ^l^ow teachers and aides how they could develop 
materials when none is available; 

5* To demonstrate the value of uniform progess-monitoring 
procedures that provide trial-by- trial performance data in real 

calendar time; * 

6. To demonstrate the value of uniformity in assessment, 
placement, and tracking procedures both within and between 
eduational prograuns; 

7. To demonstrate effect! ways of int^eracting with parents 
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in both school and home settings., and' with other professionals who 
visit the home; 

8. To present project descriptions at state, regional, and \ 
national professional meetings^ ' ^ » 

9. To write and publish papers in professional journals; 
i0.. To develop and present a slide tape show of the program 

^to various civic groups; anfl 

^11. To seek publication of ^descriptions of the prograr^ in * 
vari-ous newspapers througl^u^ the state and region. • 

Administratlon / management / eva luation , ^ The principal 
objective of this pip'.ogram component was to plan, implement, and 
evaluate a preschool handicapped children's program closely 
coordinated with existing services in order to complete a 
continuum extendljig from genetifcs counseling preconcepti,on to 

sheltered living and employment opportunities following public 

" .1 
.school eligibility. To accomplish this the following specific ^ 

objectives were developed! ^ 

1. To prepare a written statement of the overall program 
philosojphy; 

2. To^establish project goAls, objectives, and timelines ^ 
that are consistent with the prograon philosophy; 

3. To construct a chart showing the project's organizatioital 
structure; 

4. To develop written statements defining specific 
interfacing procedures with other agencies; 

5. To establish procedures and ^^ates for regular project 

review; 
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6* To obtain written clearance of nodel classroom procedures 
from the. University's Human Subjects CCOTnittee? 

7. To hire and maintain appropriate staff; 

8. To work closely with the L.E.A. to secure and maintain 

* " \ ^ . 

appropriable physical space, equx|)ment, supplies, and 
transportation of students to and frcxn the program; 

9. To develop a written, comprehensive program evaluation 
plan, submit this to review and critiqQe, revise it and implement , 
it; 

^ 10. To design and implement a filing system for •each program 
component; 

11. To prepare a continuation proposal for B.E.H.; 

12. To prepar^/rbports and respond to various information 
requests frcxn-TADS; ^ . 

13. To conduct regular meetings of the project's advisory 
council'; and ' 

14. To meet periodically with the S.I.G. coordinator to keep 
mutually informed about programming for handicapped children 
throughout the state. 

^ III. Objectives Accomplished 

A» Services ^or Chi I dren 

1. Adapting existing assessment procedures . the 
major summative assessment meadiiire for the project was thjs West 
Virginia Assessm ent an d Tracking System ( WVAATS , Cone, 
1981; see Appendix A). The WVAATS is a curriculum-referenced 
measure of adaptive behavior in the 20 areas of functioning listed 
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in Table 1. 
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Table 1 ' 
r 



Areas Assessed by the We'Bt Virginia Assessment 

ZE^^isiUS Sys tem 
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SENSORY ZDME 

A. Tacti»le Responsiveness 

B. Auditory Responsiveness 

C. Visual Responsiveness 



PRIMARY ZONE 



\ 



SECONDARY ZONE 



D. Gross Motor 

E. Eating 

F. Fine Motor 
Toileting * 

H. Dressing 
!• Social Interaction 
J. Washing-Grooming 
K. Receptive Language 
L. Expressive Language 



M. Recreation and Leisure 

N. Writing 

O. Doitvestic Behavior 

P. Reading 

Q, Voc«|itional 

R, Time 

S, Nuinbers ' 
T, Money 



Originally developed for school-age severely handicapped students, 
the measure was revised during Year II of the project to make it 
suitable for a broader range of chronological ages, including 
preschool children. In the 'revision special attention was given 
the three areas of the Sensory Zon*5 (auditory, tactile, and visual 
responsiveness) but, overall, more than 50% of the 568 items were 
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revnritten for the prese/it ve?8ion. ^ ^ 11 

The WVAATS can be administered in any one of three ways: 

" (a) by interviewing someone familiar with the student; (b) by 

direct observation, and (c) by having someone familiar with both i 
the student and the assessment device cc]|iplete it directly.. The 
first ahd third modes have been the most frequently used, and are 
the most time efficient T Correspondence among ^dat^ produced by 
each of the three mo<5es has^ been investigated and( found to be 
satisfactory. During the project data were collected (for twelve 
WVAATS areas) on five children served in Year I via direct 
ob3ervation of 'their behavior at school. These data were compared 
with independent assessments provided by the teacher and by the 

* child's parents when interviewed by the projejct coordinator. The 
results of these comparisons are presented in Table 2. 

Table 2 
• \ . 

. V Comparisons of Scores from Direct observations. Teacher, and Parent » 

V for Twelve IVI^>A/\7S Area$ 

« ' ' _ 

Are. Direct vs. Teacher* Direct vs. Parent • _ Teacher vs. Parent 

Student-) 12345X12345X 12 34 5 



TactlleResp. 1.00 .82 .67 .56 .85 .78 .85 .93 .93 .98 .53 .64 .85 .76 .71 .57 .45 .67 

Auditory Rfesp. .91 .97 .99 .85 .94 93 .72 .81 1.00 .83 .83 .84 .79 .79 .99 .71 .88 .83 

Visualjhesp .84 . 67 .84 90 .82 .^1 .93 .60 .67 .82 .48 .70 .90 .90 .79 .90 .59 .82 

Grossfclotor .99 83 .97 .78 .97 .91 .92 .89' .94 .89 1.00 . 93 .90 .93 .97 .88 .97 .93 

F.neJotor .87 - .88 .96 .87 .98 91 .97 - .97 .88 .89 '.98 .94 .90 .90 .92 .77^1.00 .90 

Tolletina 95 .90 1.00 .79 1.00 .93 .93 .85 .94 .80 1.00 .90 .89 .95 .94 .98 1.00 .95 

Eating 1 00 1.00 .96 .96 1.00 98 , 94 .95 .93 .98 .94 .95 .94 .95 .97 .94 .94 .95 

Dressing 92 88 .84 .74 .92 .88 .97 .89 .92 1.00 .91 .94 .94 .99 .77 .74 .99 .89 

washing/Groom .82 .86 .90 .96 .91 .89 1.00 .91 .97 .98 .75 .92 .82 .95 .93 .98 . 82 .90 

Social Interact. .89 .92 .78 .85 .80 .85 .99 1.00 .91 .92 .86 .94 .91 .92 . 71 .92 .93 .88 

Receptive Lang. .66 .79 .74 .75 .67 .72 .66 .61 .77 .96 .70 .74 1.00 .77 .96 .78 .96 .89 

Expressive Lanfl. .84 . 89 .88 .86 .85 .86 .90 .62 .92 1.00 .65 . 82 .94 .56 .81 .87 .7 6 .79 



Mean 



.89 .87 .88 .82 .89 .90 .84 .90 .92 .80 .82 .86 .87 .84 .66 



Rang. 66- 79- .67- .56- .67- .66- .60- .67- .82- .48- .79- .56- .71- .57- .45- 

1.00 1.00 1.00 .96 1.00 1.00 I.Ob 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 . 99 . 99 .98 1.00 

•All cofnpari»on« an based on dividing the smaller area score bylhe larger. " 



FrcMH the data JLn- Table 2 it can be seen that the WVAATS 
scores for each of the twelve areas are highly^comparable whether 
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produced via direct observation, j^rent interview, or teacher 
report. Tpie higher fidelity of the direct observation data can 
* establish them as a criterion .against which to validate the other 
modes, the high degree of correspondence between teacher and 
parekt data and those obtained directly by trained observers 
provides some assurance that teacher and parent data have some 
degree of accuracy. It is gratifying to note in Table 2 that the 
accuracy of teacher and" parent report did not vary greatly across* 
' /the five children nor across the twelve areas evaluated. These 
data, though from a rather small sample, supplement those 

( 

\' collected on the previous version of the WVAATS from Nr = 59 
seyer^ly b^dicapped, institutionalized children. -In th^t 
analysis, aides* reports of student behavior were compared vith 
direct observations by trained observers for eight of the areas of 

^ the Primary Zone. The mean Pearson product-moment correlation 
between aide reported and directly observed area scores was^ .80, 
ranging from a low of .68 for eating to a high of .90 for both 
gross motor and dressing. 

It would, appear that the WVAATS is reliable and that its 
results do not depend on which of the three modes one /ases to 
assess the student. These are important findings, because the' 
WVAATS, was used extensively in the summative evaluation o^ 
project children, as later sections will show. It should also \ . 
noted that these data are limited to areas of the Sensory and 
Primary Zones, and may not represent the reliability and accuracy 
of the eight areas of the Secondary Zone. However, since the 
Secondaty Zone areas were of minimal relevance to our preschool 
children, we opted not to spend project resources piLrsuing their 
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evaluation. 

In the C.H.aJr.T. program the WVAATS was used to establish 
priority training areas for the childrens' I.E.P.s.' Information 
obtained from parent interviews conducted by the teacher or the 
project coordinator was used to complete the WVAATS profiles and 
these were introduced at the Placement Advisory Committee (PAC) 
meeting at which I.E. P. severe developed and apppropriate 
placements were decided. Most frequently, those in attendance at 
the PAC meeting agreed that the lowest functioning areas in the 
PrimarV Zone should be the highest priorities in a child's 
educational program. 

Thus, the WVAATS served to identify general areas in which 
instruction was needed. When a child was placed in our class we 
then ^rformed an informal item analysis to see just where s/he 
ivas functioning in each priority area. Because the ^WVAATS is 
referenced to the curriculum of The West Virginia System, it is 
possible to go from such an analysis to sub-areas within the 20 
curricular areas And complete our- assessment of the student via 
direct observation of his/her performance in those sub-areas. ,^ 
From direct observation \t is possible to establish levels of 
present functioning and specific instructional objectives. The 
details of moving from broad band assessment provided by the 
WVAATS to precise assessment via direct observation using 
objectives of the' curriculum can be found in the introduction to 
the" Visual Responsiveness binder presented in Appendiic B. It 
is sufficient to note here that the development of these 
procedures fully satisfied the requirements of the first project 
objective in the Services for Children component. 
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. 2 . Integrating a^£e8 sine nt pro cedures with other 

r 

programs . It Ws our hope that the continuum of services ; 
completed by Project C.H.A.R-T. would be enhanced by carefully 
interdigitating our assessment procedures with those of both 
sending auid receiving progifams. At the extreme height of optimism 
(and naivete) we even imagined all progreuns using a conmon 
instrument, thus facilitating communication between them and 
providing for the efficient movement of children from one:program 
" . to another. 

What we accomplished was something less- Through ineervice 

presentations and one-to-one consultation between project ^^^^ 

^nd other teachers of the district 'were able to explain our 

procedures and major assessment tools so that receiving teachers 

had a good idea of the behavioral repertoire of any child leaving 

our pnijgram and joining theirs. This enabled the receiving 

teacher to understand the child's I.E. P. developed in our progr:am 

f 

and \o produce one of her own that built directly on the progress 
made to date. The few 'children who did transfer to less 
restrictive placements then continued in priority training areas 
with a minimum of time lost. 

At a more formal level we affected the integration of our 
assessment prfe^edures with those of other classes by ' 
crosg-referencing the objectives in our devices to those in 
theirs. The logic here was that since it is unlikely thart all 
teachers will ever be satisfied to use a common assessment tool, 
it might be jwssible to perform a translation of sorts, so that 
performance on one measure might be equated to performance on ' 
others. This translation function is provided by the scope. 



sequencer an<? correspondence charts of tlie curriculum binders 
(see Appendix B for an example) / and represented in Table 3. It 
is possible for a teacher* ysing one of the assessment instruments 
included in the charts to establish approximately, where a student 
would be funcC^ping on it by looking at his/her VA^AATS 
performance and finding the item in her instrument that 
corresponds with that performance. The teacher might then conf inti 
the correspondence by assessing the student in the general 

vicinity of that- item on her instrument. This would obviate the 

• . . ■ • - ■ • 

need for lengthy assessment before the student could be started in 
programs in the receiving classroom. It would also serve 
reasonably well to facilitate communication and continuity between 
programs without requiring the use of a common summative measure. 

3 . C oor dinating th e mo d e 1_ with th e State ' t 
service delivery process . Our assessrjient and placement 
procedures were designed to integrate smoothly with those of th^ 
S.E.A. and host L.E.A. during the first Jear of ^the project. The 

comparability of our model procedures and those of the Preston 

J 

County Schools can be seen by comparing thev flowcharts presented 

in Figures 1 and 2. The adequacy of our procedural integration 

*■-.'. ■ ' , * • ■ \ ■ 

-was further supported by a positive review by officials of the 

S.E«A. who conducted a complete ohsite review of the L.E.A. 's 

compliance with P.L. 94-142 regulations during the project's 

second year. * 

4. Producing an L E »^ A * -compatible I . E . format . 
The I.E. P. (see Figure 3) form developed in Year I and refined in 
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Reflex - 1 



Reflex - 2 



Reflex - 3 




Fixates - 1 



Fixates - 2 



Fixates - 3 
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Table 3 

Soppe, Sequence, and Cdrrespondence Charts: 
Visual Responsiveness Curriculum Area 



:SUAL RESPONSIVENESS 
tives In the 
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Obj ec 

VIRGINIA SYSTEM 



WEST 



Pupils contract in 
response to flash- 
light beam ^ 



Blinks eyes or turns 
head away from object 
moving rapidly toward 
eyes • . 



Moves head or eyes 
toward light » or 
closes eyes, when 
light turned on. • 




i 



Looks at object 12 
inches in frorft of 
face* ^ 



Looks for 3 seconds 
at object 12 inches 
in front of f ace. 



Looks for 3 seconds 
object 12 inches in 
front of chest. 



I 



I 
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Figure 1 
Preston County Schools: 
Procedure and Time Lipe for Referrals 



E 



rlnclp«1 Schedults 



High SChooV 
Shuttle Sheet 



<;bat Discusses Ose 



School 
Intervention 



Referral Tonn 
rnm p1>ted by SBAT 



Initial Riftrral 










tmm. OFFICE PROCESS 


feacher/Ptrent 
Mkouest SBAT 






S&SI File set up 
Permission sent home 
Case Va<i9ed 
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Ptrmisslon rtcelvad 



Screening 
. Inltiatea. 



Evaluation Assignments 

a. Home Sdiool check 
list 

b. Spec. Ed tefchen 
testing 

c. consultant testing 



Case 



Psychologist takes |l 
Forms to Cantral 



Closed 



Referred to 
other specialist 



Evaluation 
P9mDkted _ 



Psychologists 
Test ^ 



'^11 Report* 
Submitted 



Parent/t 
Principa 
for PA 


• 

eachers/ 
1 notifie< 

C 






Receiving Sp. Ed 
h'aacher Prepares 
IIP 
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Figure 2 
The West Virginia System 
Project C.H.A.R.T* 
Student Identification and 
Placement Procedures 



l^iitlfy crlurla f«r 
pMiUli rvtwrt 



CwUCi tMCtitrt If 
llHWt If) wrltlM tfit 



I.S. M0.O0O*MO.IOB 




.if. .f. .n 



CM#VCt flAtr MltltMIlt 

H/f t\Hmm within 
tUt VVi fHfrlctiliii 
CHWT .H« .M. .07. .M 



* ^.C. ftfftfi It ff%%\m Cwntf ffi c t^w r tt 
J CHMt rtftfl U ^raiKt C.N.A.I.r. ffVCHtirfi 
rtftrt t* Ufiir«ni rtu r«ltf»f 
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later years is different from but highly cOTipatible with that used 
in the rest of the L.E.A. 's special education programs* The 
principal differences are in format and! amount of information 
included. Some wording differences exist also. For example, long 
range goals tend to be stated more precisely, i.e., "progresses 
from dressing and undressing with help to buttoning and zipping 
independently withio eight months" rather than "improves dressing 
skills" or "will be able to dress self by end of year". 

, Our^model I.E.P., like the S.E.A.'s and L.E.A. 's consists of 

two l!^xs: (a) a total service plan (T.S.P. ) , and (b) an 

instruction implementation pfLan (I.T Jp.). Prioritized training 

■ ■ i ■ _ . ■ 

areas, sunroaries of present 'level of functioning within them, and 

long range goals are included in the T.S.P. portion. Annual, 

monthly, and short-term goals (less than a month to accomplish) ^ 

are included in the 1. 1.. P. As can be seen in Figure 3, short-term 

and monthly goals are projected graphically over the months of 

the school year, so that a visual representation of expected 

student progress is produced. As the student masters each 

short-term objective, the teacher writes the date of that 

accon^lishment on the graph. A dot is placed to the left of th§ 

last objective mastered each month, and these dots are connected 

across months to indicate student progress.^ As long as the Ui^* *h 

on or above the diagonal line of projected progress, the pro: -^n 

is on target. In our model, the I. I. P. was sent to parents each 

month to keep them informed of their child's progress. 

The design of the I.E. P. to include this type of formative 

assessment information helped to change it froiyr^purely 

administrative document to one that exerted some control over tho 
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Pupil 



County Preston 



Birthdate 5/^/76 
Grade 



Figure 3 

THE WEST VIRGINIA SYSTEM 
INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM: TOTAL SERVICE PLAN 



Early Inf rvention 



I.E. P. Annual ITe view Date May. 1982 



Compreheniive Reevaluation Date Dacambar. 1983 

Program Termination Date June. 19 82 

I I ' 

School Kingwood Elemantary 



Placement Advisory Coramittee Meeting Date 11/6/81' 
Placement Advisory Committee Meeting 

In Agreement? 
Signature Position. Yes No 



Parent/Child Signature of Approvax 
•Chairperson 



Date 



Summary of Present Levels of Educational Performance: 
Recpt. Ung.; Responds to Simple Commands - Shows at . .„ 

least some movement when a sked to do somathing. 

Expres«.L.n8.: Imitates Sinpla Sounds - Rasponds. with soma 

sound within 6 seconds v Nn isked to say ball. , ^ 
Fine Motor: Strings and-'L.y.J - Strings at least 4 beads 

on a shoe lace within A Lnucas . . 

Dressing: Zips, snaps 4 but'-ons - Zips rest of way on own 
• wmr^ed ffnmi»nne els* 



0 ^ ■ ' ° 

Description of Educational Placement R«commmndation: 
" *Sp. class, inCagratfd satting 
Special' Education Prograiii Configuration^* ^Hrs/WKl^ 

Regular Kduoatio nffaiiic. freapla y, lunch, snack, Hrs/Wk_l. 

phys. ad. lux. 9U 

Physical Education ot^ng r.m Regular « Capon Hra/Wk_znra 

Special Transportation ^-^^^^ Education bus with ' 
bus aide and seat belts « 

Career Development Li-ten to storias about cpwaunlty 

■workers, identify pictures of conmunlty workara 



Educationsil *nd Related Needs: 



ur?][iIL1Si5i llnl'il'lr crayon - Holds ^iigular-sizad .. 

p pjnfnrr '-'•"^Q" ^" f^'t grlpt — - '.' i ;^^^ — - 

ii^ta»tional). Listana to storiat about coBomnity workers 



Figurt 3 j^cont.) 



THE W5ST VIRGiNIA SYSTBM 
INplVIDUAlIZED EDUCATIOMAL PROGRWC IMPLEMENtATION/SNaTRUCTIONAL PLAN 



Couiity - Pr«iton 
Pupil • ' 



School Klngwood Eltmenf gy 



Date TSP Completed Dee> . 1980 

Date of IIP Committee MeetinE Oct.. 1981 

r ■ 
Dale IIP Initiated Oct.. 1981 



Projected IIP Review Date Juna, 1982 
(duration of aervides) 



SUMMARY OF PRESENT LEVELS OF EDUCATIONAL 
PERFORMANCE: 

Recpt. Lang.; Reaponds to Simple Commands - Shows at 



least- aome movement when asked to do something. 
Expreas Lang.t Imitatca Simple Sounds - Responds ylth 
^ aoma aourid within 6 aeconda when asked to say ball. 
Fine Motor; Strings and Laces - Strings at least 4 beads 

on a ahoe lace within 4 pinutes. ] 

Dreaaing; Zlpa, anape S^buttona - Ztpa rest of way on o wn 

or If zipper la atartad by aomeone elaa. 
Writing t Holda Pencil or Crayon' - Ho Id a regular-alzed 

panc'il or crayon in flat gri P^-^ .^i— 

"0 a -r.nal: Liatana to atoriai llSout cotaaunlty wockara. 
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COMMITTEE MEMBERS 



(Signature / Position) 

Evaluation Procedure For Inatruotional Objcotivei:- 
Plil Y ^valuation of Btudent'a orograaa uaing the' 
Univeraal Data Sheet *• 

Schedule Of Evaluation Procedures! Daily, prior to 
each trainlnfi atsalooa • 



Pi'Ogram Zmplementeri 
Betty Shamfelln / Taachar . 



Tartaa Harsh / laacher Asilatant 



Jackla Bttcklaw / Teacher Aaslstant 
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Figure 3 (cont.) 

THE WEST VIRGINIA SYSTEM 
INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM.t TOTAL SERVICE PLAH 




Priori tixcd' 
Lone Ronfie.Cofi* 

^•1 • ••ill 



. Specif Jo Speai'ilt £ducftt£oh 
ahd/br Belatea servxcfi' 



Receptive Language Tralnlhg ^yt.i 
Teacher dally for 10 alnutea 



la. Receptive Una.- Proefeasea from pointing. 
to correct object .given. 2 dl stractors with 
^^../^^nr v ■lailarltv jthru. pe rf ormlfig a taak wlttj . 
an object .to reputing, a ae rlea of manually 
demonstrated .egtione vithin 8 nonttts. 

^Ib. Receptive L.^g.r :Pro,re„e, frbm ■electi ng ! .Receptive Lan.ua,e 
,h.oe Identical tp .one held by teacher to ; ^ Teech.r dally f 15 
i ndicating pictutea of^ furniture that belong Irj 
different r poma of e houae ):o indicating cleah-i^ 
.,k object from field of 3 within 8^ months. 

It ...-4'«<n«i-infl ! • fexoresslve Language Tralailxig by, 
2. Exp. Lang - .Ftogresses fyom :.;LSf?imlneting ,,| .axprwa ^ 

«^^-^•1^f ■ Teacher dally for 15 minutes^, , 

between 2 q uestions & ensvei-H ;-^; gopr^«^*^^ . .Teacner i>« ' ' 

- . ' ^ ' — \ 

thru 'a'sklnjt the;fcime.to usi-ig sli-S ^l*' 

foCTis.ln .k .complo-.e sen tence within 6^.;.. 

ERIC .3.J 




starting 
Dtte 



Nov. 16. 1981 



Projeait«ci 
Ending 'Date 



June 3, 1982 



Oct. 12, 1981 



Jtmt 3, 1982 



1 Oct. 12, 1981 



Jwi 3, 1982 
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* Figwre 3 (cont.) 

^ THE WEST VIRGINIA SYSTEM 
ZNUXVZDUAUZED EDUCATIONAL PROQRAM: TOTAL SERVICE PLAN 



Prioritized 
Long Range Goals 



Specif Jo Special Education 
and/or Related Services 



Starting 
Date 



Projected 
Ending Date 



a Fine Motor - Pxogres^es from holding primary j,. Fine Motox^Tratnlng ;by iT,eac;hef {.^ally . 


Oct. 12, 1981 


June 3. 1982 


8Cl680x:s cpyirectly,. and , making random 1" cuts . / fo^ 15 mlnutea. 






thru cutting out 5 simple .picture outlines to r i . - 






tracing, a clrclei.Mslng...a template within I. - 






months* , . ,!i i ....... • 






4a Drfesalng Progresses from uabiittonJAg . Dressing Training by Teacher daily 


Nov. 5, 1981 


Jtine 3. 1982 


■ , ■ • ■ ■ ■ . ■ ' • ■■• ■ ' . » 
button whlch'^ Oji.t of button hole thru putting . ,;£,or 10 minutes { 




• i • ' • 1 ■ ■ ' ■ 
on shoe ^hich ig hplf^ay .on heel to tlelng ;.\ . ^ 




8hoe$ within 7 months. . • 




5. Writing r PrPfixepses from holding pencil for; . ;Wrii:ir j Trailing by TeachW 'dailLy ; DeeJ^j, 1981 


June 3 « 1982 , 


.10 seconds when, pa^aQed in hand thru, coloring ? ! .^^^^^ . . ' . .. . ! 




aqua^ce staying: ^t;hln the boundaries to tracing* j ^ ^ ^ • 




a simple picture.wlthtn 6*$ months. 
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Figure 3 <conC. ) 

THE WEST VIRGINIA SYSTEM 
INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM: TOTAL SERVICE PLAN 



^unty Prftston 




Prioritized 
Long Range^ Go«l» 



Specific Special Education 
and/or Related Services 



Starting 
Date 



Projeetcd 
Ending Date 




fi. vocatlottalb frogresses from listening.^ . 



Pre Vocational Training by Teacher 



«l^«Hes about, dommunity'worlcera thru indicatin g^.. a.±1v for 2 months or 20 minutes 
a pictures- of .community work ers .associated w.ltb(. . 
afehooL.systems;t0 indicating 12 pictures of . . !. 
do^nlty workers vithln 2 months. 



February, 1982 



MarcVv, 1982 




f of 



Ptgur« 3 (cont.) 

THE WEST VIRGINIA SYSTEM 
TNOIVIBUALIZBD EDUCATIOHAL PROGRAM: INSTRUCTION IMPLEMENTATION PUN 



«N«Mt- 



Ar«a/Mu«bTi Expretalve Language 
Annvtel coali Progreaaee froa dlacr ialnatlng 
batwan 2 queatlona and anawarlng appro- 
prlataly to ualng alngular and plural Jorna 



^ in a complata aentanca within 8>a m ontha. 

— §««8lona/Waak:__^___ 

Ungth of Saaalon; 15 mlnutea 
-3 . 



•lural 5 - Uaas lrct|ui*V plurM 

Plufa^\ ^ • '-^se* «^iAW, plMfc^ 
f»l 2 «* !Uaea plural fom of noimly^^SSL 

»aat '12 - Aaka quaatlon "la they" Al^'^^^^l^ 

Aak Quest 9 - Aaka queatlon "How much an d how tany" a 'l U-T 
^.■JcTQueat 6 - Aaka gueatlion "What tine la It" a- ^ ^ 



Asks Ctieat, 3 - Asks queatlon "Where la"; 



Ana Ques] 



Answers to who Is performing action \'V% 



''Ana Que st J,»^ Answers questions about story VJ.''\' 
"^uest 16 - Gives simple explanation / 0 ' 



teaching process as well. By consulting the I.I.P.s in each 
' psograin for each child several tiroes a month, the teacher v«as in 
frequent contact with the "big picture" for each student, i.e., . 
whether projected annual goals were being met. Appropriate 
changes could be' introduced if this were not the case. Of course, 
our model also used a finer-grained formative measure, the 
Universal Data SHieet, on which daily progress was recorded. This 
allowed us to alter programs that were not working more often than 
monthly, and was essential for controlling day-to-day teaching 
decisions. The monthly progress reported on the I. J, P. was the 
necessary bridge between the molecularity of trial-lsy-trial 
recording and more molar pictures provided by pre/post suninative 
measures. Two final features of the I. I. P. were that it greatly 
facilitated revisions to the student's I.E. P. in the spring and 
that it helped our instructional staff begin to project annual 
goals with a bit more realism and accuracy. 

5 . P rovi ding a model for orga nizing different 
curricula . The iModel for bringing together curricular materials 
from disparate sources and organizing them in easily retrievable 
ways became essentially that of The West Virginia System. ^ 
Specifically, the 20 areas assessed by the WVAATS (see Table 1) 
served as the major categories into whidh materials were sorted. 
Thus, what one author might call "cognitive" (e.g., learns names 
of colors) we would call "receptive language" (e-jj-* correctly 
polnta to objects when asked "Show me the red (blue, etc.)^ 
one.'*) 

Once assigned to the appropriate area, curricular and 
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asseasnwnt devicM were then analyaed in terms of^the content of 
the specific objectives covered by them. This eillowed us to 
assign objectives to sub-areas'. POr exanqple "stands vd. thin 3 sec. 
when asked" would be a receptive language skill fellling 
specifically in the "Follows Simple Instructions" sub-area. 

With this organizational scheme it is possible for teachers 
wanting curricular and/or assessment suggestions for certain 
skills to go to the area and sub-area of The West Virginia Sjffffem 
curriculum and discover what materials have been indexed there. 
This task is further facilitated by the use of the scope, 
sequence, and correspondence (SSC) charts mentioned earlier (see 
Table 3 for example). A teacher in need of suggestions concerning 
the assessment or teaching of a pfeirticular skill simply locates 
that skill in the SSC by area and sub-af ea and reads across the 
column entries to identify assessment instruments and/or curricula 
in vmich the skill has been treated. 

Using an organizational structure such as this an individual 
teacher or a school district's special education curriculum 
coordinator can easily categorize new materials as they become 
available, merely by analyzing their content. Filing these 
materials by area and sub-area would facilitate rapid 
retrievability for later use. Moreover, duplication and waste 

If 

within whole school systems could be greatly reduced by such a 
system since individual teiacher requests , for materials could 
easily be checked against current inventory before purchasing 
them. By using a skill-based organizational structure for special 
education resources rather than the "name of the item, publisher, 
etc. "-based systems currently predominant, teachers could be 
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alerted to alternative*^ already available materials for assessing 
and/or teachiijjB the specific skills of concern. In larger 
districts where there are multiple teachers for each type of class 
and infrequent contact between them this is likely to be a more 
important asset than in districts where a single teacher is 
responsible for say, severely handicapped j^reschoolers and would 

tend to know What materials are available since they are probably 

'9 

in his/her room. 

Under the general goal of curriculum organization the project 
undertook to produce collections of assessment anA instriictional 
materials in the three Sensory Zone areaB of the WVAATS ^ i.e.* 
tactile, auditory/ and visual ^responsiveness. These collections 
are presented in the form of curriculum bin^lers (see l^ppendices 
B-D). The acconqplishroent of this goal resulted in the con?)letion 
of The West Virginia System, the most comprehensive set of 
integrated assessment, curricular, progress monitoring, and parent 
involvement procedures ever developed for handicapped persons. 

In producing the tactile, auditory, and visual responsiveness 
binders, a total of 21 different assessment and curricular 
sources was examined. Some 518 objectives were eJttracted from 
these sources and rewritten in the three-part form suggested by 
Mager (1962). They were then sorted into sub-areas within each of 
the three larger areas and sequenced from sinqjle to complex in 
terma of instructional difficulty. Sequencing was performed 
independently by at least two persons for each sub-area, and 
discussions, rewriting, and adding new objectives continued until 
a rank order correlation of at least .80 was reached. 

Objective sequences were then examined for ccMiqpleteness, and 



internwdiate objective* were written to fill gaps. The resulting 
task analyses then served as the basis, for writing instructional 
procedures. Each objective was placed on a separate itiethod card 
and step-li^-step instruction were written for assessing and 
teaching it. The 'steps generally proceed from assessment (Step 1) 
through a series of generally more coinpellir^ (forceful, 
restrictive) prompts (Steps 2-3). Thus, the student will 
initially be asked (vocally or manually) to perfdtm l^e skill. If 
s/he does not, a gestural pron^Jt will be added to the coninand. If 
the student still does not perform the response correctly, a 
modeling prompt is added to the ptevious two. Finally, a physical 
prciqit is added. Teachers proceed through levels of increasingly 
more con?>elling prompts only so far as is necessary to produce the 
correct response. These prompts are then faded in reverse order 
so that the student is eventually performing the objective 

independently. - 

To check the con5>leteness of each teaching strategy, a 
flowchart was frequently constructed depicting the series of steps 
and their sequencing. Revisions occurred whenever the method being 
suggested led the teacher to a dead end. By following the 
steps carefully, there is never any question as to exactly what is 

supposed to happen next. 

Thus, each of the 518 objectives produced by the project 
has a specific, step-by-step method for teaching it. These 
methods appear on method cards Which are organized by area and 
svib-area and sequenced in the order in Which they should be 
taught. The resulting tactile, auditory/ and visual curriculum 
binders provide a valuable resource for teaching seta of 
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heretofore relatively neglected but v^ery badic responses. 
conmercial outlet for these materials as well as the rest of The 
West Virginia System materials is now be^ng pursued. 

6. Evaluating objectives sequences . The model 
demonstration project wm*" viewed from tahe outset as a vehicle for 
adapting already existing curriculum materials for use with 

preschool children.^ It was also exi>ected that these materials 

• ... « 

could be evaluated in the project. Specifically, sequences of 
objectives in The West Virginia System curriculum were evaluated 
for completeness and correctness of order. During the third 
project year, 157 different objectives sequences (task 
analyses) were used. For each, classroom teaching personnel 
indicated whether ( 1 ) additional objectives had to be written to 
render -the sequence effective for the child they were teaching, or 
(2) the order of the seqj^ence needed to be revised to make it more 
effective. Appropriate revisions incorporating the additional 
objectives and/or re-ordered sequences were then undertaken^ Of 
the 157 sequences used, 22 were revised. These involved task 
analyses from eight of the 20 curricular areas. , 

The rationale for these analyses was that same way of 
evaluating the previously untested curriculum materials of The 
West Virginia System was needed. Because most of the task 
analyses had been produced rational lyt rather than empirically, it 
was not known whether they would be effective when used with 
handicapped students. Of course, the ultimate test of any 
instructional material is its production of expected change in the 
students with whdm it is used. The present analysis deals only . 

r 

' 5i 
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with th# adequacy of the structure of the curriculum, however, 
and not Its effectivertdS!? in producing^^^^gs^ though it is 
assumed that structure and function are flikted in this case. An 
evaluation of the latter will be described ill a later section. 
It should be noted that these analyses provide only the 
* ' barest beginnihg& of an evaluation pf the structure of Ttie West 
Virgii^ia^^stem curriculum • To the extent that these particular 
sequences are representative of those in the curriculiim generally, 
we can assume that its structure^ while not perfect, is reasonably 
adequate with respect to these characteristics. .Whether the 
sequences are representative, however, is debatable. They were 
not randomly selected from all of those available, « and they were 
limited primarily to areas^ o^P the -Primary Zone. \^ether 
comparable results would be obtained for sequences^- in the Sensory 
and Sebondary^Zones ma^t await further study. 

7. Evaluating direct teaching strategies . The 
effectiveness of the direct teaching strategies eiribodled In the 
prompt sequences of the method cards was evaluated systeinatldally 
In -Years II and III of the project. A thorough discussion of this 
evaluation will be presented In the Administration, Management, 
Evaluation section later In this report. 

B. Services for Parents . During the first year of the 

project a parent heeds assessment survey form was developed to 

determine the types of information and skills our parents wani id 

^ • us to provide them. As mentioned tn the continuation proposal for 

Year III sutmitted In January, 1981, the use of this device led to 

/""■light changes In the objectives originally proposed for this 

• ' ' ' * 
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con^nent of our model. Nonetheless « to be consistent with the 
format in other areas of this final report, accomplishments in our 
Services for Parents caitponent will be presented in the context of 
disciassing the original objectives. Jt will be seen that our 
accoii?)li8hmentB go somewhat beyond these objectives, however. 

1. Trainin g parents to use community resources . 
Our needs assessment proceidure (see Appendix E) was a slightly 
modified version of one developed by WESTAR (1979). When 
administered to oui^ parents in Year I, it was determined that 
their interest in learning to use coninunity resources was o'f lower 
priority than dther areas. A mean profile of parent concerns 
across the seven areas assessed cam be found in Fi^re 4. A 
higher percentage score reflects a higher percentaij^of the 
parents wishing more information about an area. An analysis of 
the profile shows parents most concerned aboyit . receiving 
additional information in three areas i (a) handicapping 
conditions, generally; (b) tests and measurement; and (c) specific 
ways of training their child themselves. 

Baaed on this information, a program of parent group meetings 
was developed and carried out in the second year. The scliedule, 
topics, and attendance of these meetings are presented in Table 4. 
Parent satisfaction with these meetings was assessed via Item 7 
Of the Parent Satisfaction Rating Form developed by the project 
(and abstracted in Vandiviere and Bailey (1981)). All parents 
rated this item as a 1 (on a 6-point scale with, 1 being highest), 
indicating their general satisfaction with the parent gro£>p 

meetings . | 

2. Involving parents jLn constructive activities 
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Family Name; 



THE WEST VIRGINIA SYSTEM 
Project C*H'.A«R.T.^ % 

Parent/Family Involvement 
Needs Profile 



Date; 
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Table 4 



.The West Virginia System 
Project C.H.A.R.T^ ; 
Parent Group Meeting Oates, Age'ndas, and Attendance 

1980 - 1981 > 
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October 23, 1980 



November 20, 1980 



December 15, 1980 



January 22, 1981 



February 19,' 1981 



April 23, 15|81 



Open House for all Early Childhood Education students 
. (6 - 9' Pfl) 

^ets^ Shamblin (Project C.H-.A.R.T. Teacher) 
Marilyn Frank (Project C.H. A. R.T. Coordinator) 
Introduction to Parent Involvement Program 
Overview, needs assessment information, H.E.P., HP's 
as Progress Reports, integrated classroom, watch 
videotapes (7 - 8 ?M) 

Attendance =6 parents 

John D. Cone, Ph.D. (Psychology Department, WVU, Project 
C.H.A.R.T. Director) - 
IQ Tests and Your Child . 
What ,IQ tests are, what they measure, what they nean to 
parents, other types of frequently administered tests'; 
(Examined HP's as Progress Reports) 
t6:30 - 8:00) 

Attendance = 3, parents 

John' Podbesek (Spetech Therapist, Preston County Schools) 
Speech and Langua-ge Development 

Parents, have the most influence on speech and language 
development in their child, how you can reinforce your 
child for using speech, common speech and language 
problems, techniques used to remediate problems. 
(Betsy explains "Catch 'em being good", examine HP's 
as Progress Report) v 

(5:30 - 8:00) ^ 
Attendance = 6 parents 

Fred Orelove, Ph.D. (Assistant Professor, Special Education 

Department, WVU) 

General Handicapping Conditions 

Major causes and types of handicapping conditions, ^ 
educational labels, specific handicaps (e.g., hydrocephaly, 
spina bifida, cerebral palsy, epilepsy, etc.). prevention 
of handicaps. / 
(Examine HP's as Progress Reports) 

(6:30 - 8:00) 

Attendance = 3 parents 

flarybeth Harris (Instructor, Neurology/Physical Therapy 
Deffertment, WVU) 
Physical Therapy 

A general overview of what physical therapy is, the beq^efits 
of physical therapy, handicapping condittons which 
frequently necessitate physical thBrapy»^ importance of 
positioning, efficacy of starting a^t an early age. 

(6:30 - 8j00) 

Attendance = 2 parents 



Table *4.(cont.) . , 37 

" Page 2 

William F. Byrne, Esq. ^Attorney In Private Practice, until 
recently was a Staff Attorney with Legal Aid Society in * 
Horgantown, has also worked with WV Association for 
Developmental Disabilities) 
Legal Issues and the Handicapped 

P^t.. 94-142, lEP's, legislation and litigation for special f 
education (especially early childhood), least restrictive 
environments, developmental disabilities (Act 504), insurance,, 
legal aid. «. 

(6:30 - 8:00) 

Attendance ■ 3 pa rent s< " 
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with their children at home; A major thrust of our 

parent component involved showing parents ways to interact 

" "* ' ■ ■ , , ' 

constructively with their children at home.,: The foundation for 

" • *. . » 

this part ofvOar family involvement activities was the Home 
Enrichment Program ( HEP , Hawkins, Bieniek, McGinnis, 
Tinmpns, Eddy, & Cone, 'in press). The HEP was original Ij^ 
designed as the parent involvement component of The West 
Virginia System. As-such# it copsists of 396 game like 
activities that parents can engage in with their handicapped 
child. Each activity is written on an individual sheet of 8 1/2" 
by 11" paper ( HEP card) and each is correlated with the twelve 
areas of the Sensory and Primary Zones in The West Virginia 
System. " ' 

The purpose of the HEP is to promote reinforcing 
interactions between parents (or other feunily members) and their 
handicapped child. The activities specified on the c^rds are 
designed to be fun for the participants while at the saitie time 
supplementing the more formal instruction occurring in the 
classroom. The HEP cards have been deliberately restricted to 
15-20 minute activities requiring only materials commonly found 
around the house. An example of a HEP card can be found in 
Figure 5. It can be seen that this particular HEP activity is 
designed to facilitate eye-hand coordination and is correlated 
with the stringing and lacing sub-arqa of the fine motor curriculum 
area from The West Virginia jSystem. Because HEP cards 
are refrenced to the curriculum areas and sub-areas of The 
West Virginia System It is relatively ea^ for a teacher 

working on a particular skilT at school to select a corresponding 

* 
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Figure 5 

Sample Card from the Home Enrichment Program 



PROJECT G.H;A.R,T^ 



MAKE A NECKUCE 



WHY: 



To help In lacing skills and develop ability to work with hands. 



SKILLS NEEDED: 



Good vision, stacks blocks (or similarly difficult task) 



MATERIALS NEEDED: 



Either a large shoe1ac6 with a good tip or a crochet hook and string; rigatoni noodles* beads, spools 



SUGGESTED THIE: 



5-10 minutes' 



HH£R£: 



At the table, on the floor 



HQMl: 



Tie the string to the crochet hook. String one of the objects over the hook/lace and tie a knot 
around the spool or noodle. to prevent others from sliding off. Place a rigatoni noodle In front 
of the child. 

Say* " _* make a necklace." 

You mayTave to help the child pi ace the hook/lace through the noodle. Praise, the child for 
"making a necklace." 

Wear the necklace or have the child wear the necklace, for a short time. Then, either start a new 
necklace, or take the first one apart and start again. 

You might want to color the necklace with felt-tip pens and wear It proudly. 



ADJUSTING DIFFICULTY: 



_ rease the number of beads/nood'ies/spools to string. Have the child string smaller macaroni 
e^lbow macaroni) or spools using a shoelace. 



RELATED ACTIVITIES: 



Help the child start lacing a shoe. 



WVAATS AREA: P^"* Motor 
tir'~»-AREA: Stringing and Lacing 

^ 5. ■ • 
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HEP activity for parents to do at home to supplement the 

* J" ■ ^ 

classrodin instruction. 

As the model for our parent services component unfolded, it 
became clear that ea^ch of our families was at a somewhat different 
point or level in terms of the extent of their participation in 
our program. When we looked at other programs it also became 
clear, at least at a rather subjective and suj^rficial le^el, that 
there is a great deal of variability in the Ways programs involve 
parents and in the overall amount of involvement they 
produce. v * 

These observations led us to do two things in our model. 
First, we developed an objective way of assessing the types of 
involvement parents might have in their child's program as well as 
their overall level of involvement. Second, we developed our own 
parent component to reflect four different levels of interaction 
or engagement with a program. 

Our measure of parental engagement, the Parent / Fam ily 
Involvement Index ( P./F.I.I. , see description in Vandiviere 
and Bailey, 1981) has been field tested in several school \ 
districts, revised to incorporate field test findings, and is | 
currently being field-tested again. Thus far we have collected 
data on 239 families in progrlms in four different states. The 
first version was shown to have high levels of reliability and to 
produce reasonable variability in distributions of scores for the 
twelve areas assessed. Means and int^r cor relations amon§ the 
areas are presented separately for the 39 mothers and 20 fathers 
included in the field test of the initial version in Table 5. 
Comparable data for the revised verciion are now being analyzed. 
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It is expected that a paper describing the measure will be 
subndtted for publication in a professional journal by June, 1983. 
A copy of the present version of the P. /F.I.I, can be found in 

Appendix p", _ 

The P. /F.I. I. was originally designed to assess degree fef 
parent involvement in their child's program and to provide a means 
for individual teachers to evaluate the completeness of their own 
parent involvement efforts. It was expected that the measure 
could also be Cfsed to compare the amount of involvement generated 
by different programs. 

An additional use emerged from our own expei^ience with the 
device during Year III of the project. * It was observed that the 
p. /F.I. I. can be used in a prospective, educational manner as 
well as in the retrospective, evaluative manner originally 
intended. That is, parents can be given the device themselves 
early in the school year and askid to indicate different ways they 
would like to participate in their child's program. Completing 
the form might educate them as to various possibilities they had 
not considered. Additionally, their responses might be used by 
the teacher to plan activities to foster certain types of parent 
involvement during the year. Teachers might also opt to assign 
tasks to parents (e.g., present program to local civic group; 
serve as field trip chaperone, etc.) on the basis of their 
expressed preferences for various types of involvement in the 
program. 

Taken together, the Parent Needs Assessment survey and the 
Parent / Family Involvement Index could serve as the basis 
for a comprehensive assessment of individual family needs and 
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preferences and lead to the production of family involvement 
programs individually tailored to each* By using these measures 
the degree of participation to be expected by different families 
can be established and programs specific to various levels can be 
developed. Such logic provide<J the basis for the second major 
product of our parent component, a paper describing four levels on 
which parent programs pan be organized. (See Appendix G for an 
outline of this paper .J The paper assumes parents can be 
classified iji term? of the type of interaction they have with 
information about their child/ s condition and the nature of his/her 
educatiohal program. Minimally (Level I), parents are passive 
recipients of information. At Level II,, parents are active 
pjjrsuers of information which they subsequently use under 
supervision (Level III) and eventually independently (Level IV)- 

The paper is more or less an inductive •ummary of our 
observaton^ of how different parents will become involved in 
their child's program. It is the result of what our parents 
taught us during the three years of our model program, rather than 
the a priori design of a model which we then inqplemented and 
evaluated. It describes checklists, assessment devices, ways of 
ccxnmunicating with parents, and training procedures which seemed 
to work for us and js^ich were consistent with our overall model^^as 
represented by The West Virginia System . We have not 
evaluated it, however, and will have to leave its overall, formal 
effectiveness undemonstrated for the present. 

3. Training parents to di sc riminate independenc e/ 
dependence - fostering behavior . Our initial project goal to 

0 

make parents aware of the ways they foster independence rather 



than independence was not pursued as systematically as we 
originall^ intended. We did use the occasions of home visits to 
show parents what their child had learned in school and to 
encourage them to require the highest level of performance of each 
skill at home. Rather than doing something for the child because 
(a) "s/he can't do it", (b) "s/he is too messy vAien she does it- by 
herself", (c) "It takes too long for him/her to <Jo it", etc., 
parents were encouiraged' to see these as important opportunities 
for enhancing their child's development. We pointed out to' 
parents the difference between short and long-term rewards, noting 
that "putting up with"' the inconvenience, in the short run would 
lead to a child less dependent on them to do things for him/her ♦ 
in the long run. 

Those parents participating in Level IV of our parent 
involvement program were more formally trained to provide only that 
level of pronpting necessary for the child to perform a response; 
This occurred through parents learning to use the method cards of 
The West Virginia System. It will be recalled from our earlier 
discussion above that such method cards follow a progression 
from least to most compelling (forceful, restrictive) pran5>t 
iJnderlying such a progression is the preference that a child 
be given the opportunity to perform as independently as 
possible. At lea^t informal efforts were directed toward showing 
parents the relationship between such instructional tactics and 
the notion of fostering independence at home. 

C. Staff Development . The principal objective of this 
conponent of our model was to assure that classroom personnel 



implQiMnt^d Mch aspect of the model as accurately as possible. 
Essentially, this required training teachers/ aides, and graduate 

students in: 

# ■ • • 

1. educational assessment of individual children; 

2. target behavior selection; 

3. writing behavioral objectives; 

4. vrriting I.E.P.s; 

5. selfecting training programs; 

6. designing and writing training programs; 

7. direct instruction of handicapped children; 

8. monitoring student progress; 

9. evaluating the effects of instructional procedures; 

10. arranging instructional resources; 

11. arranging instructional environments; 

12. interacting with other classroom personnel; 

t 

13. interacting with related service providers; 

14. managing an effective parent/family involvement program; 

15. managing the special medical needs of children. 

During the three years of model demonstration funding we trained 
a total of six teachers, two aides, two project coordinators, 
and two progray administrators (from other L.E.A.s). In addition 
we trskined six graduate students from various disciplines, and 

J . . / 

an equal number of undergraduates. / Amcmg the teachers trained 

were two from the Richmond, VA schools who cooperated in a 

systematic replication of our procedures, and the teacher Who - 

was hired by the L.^.A. to continue the model after its initial 

H.C.E.E.P.. funding expired. 
« 

Our overall approach to staff development con^sted of (1) 
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formal, data-based training activities of both preservice an^ 
inaervice varieties, and 12) informal opportunities to expand 
their kAowledge via consultation vdth other ^l^fetfsionals and 
visi*t8 to other handicapped childrens early education progranw. , 
Our data-based procedures used the model to teach the model* 
Thus, a staff roeiriber's skill in various aspects of the program 
(e*g^# assessment, curriculum. Home Enrichment Program , 
progress monitoring, I.E. P. generation, and direct instruction) 
would be pre--t6sted and a profile of strengths-weaknesses acrosi^ 
sub-areas would be generated. ^An Individualised Inservice Education 
Plan (I. I.E. P.) would then be developed specifying goals, timelines, 
responsibilities, and formats.' These would be tailored to the .. 
individual such that only those sub-areas for which pre-test 
proficiency was not demonstrated and which were necessary for the 
persOT's particular role in the project wwld be covered. 
Training "was self-paced and used multiple media. 

An example of a profile of skill levels in the various 
aub-areas of assessment using the^ West Virginia Assessment 
and Tracking System ( WVAATS ) is presented in Figure 6. It 
can be seen that this particular staff member (actually a graduate 
student.) was initially proficient with respect to the technical 
aspects of the WVAATS so training wa^ not needed in this 
sub-area. His pre-training knowledge of the rationale for and 
development of the measure was relatively high, but required some 
training, as did administration and scoring and interpretation of 
the device. Following training, this student's post-test profile 
indicated mastery was reached in all four sub-areas. Because he 
was not going to need to administer the WVAATS, he was not 
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pre and ppst-tested during an actual administration session; 
Thus, no scores are reported for this sub-*ar€sa. 

Information from the pre-test would be used in the 
deyelopment of an I.I.E.P,., a copy of which is presented in Figure 
7. "Hiere is an I. I.E. P. form simlar to this for each of the staff 
instructional areas covered. 

It? should be noted that many, of our formal staff training 
procedures have been develojped jointly by staff of this project: 
and those of the Training Resource Center operated by the West 
Vir^i'nia Department of Health at Colin Anderson Ceqter, St. Maryis, 
Vjjf. Moreover, some of the most important training of our staff ' 
was provided at the Training Resource Center which was developed 
specifically for instruction in the implementation of The Wes€ 
Virginia System . 

" Probably the most important staff training we provided was in 
the area of. direct instruction using our curridular procedures. 
The written portions of this training were, typically accomplished 
at our offices at West Virginia University. The applied portions , 
were conducted at Colin Anderson. Applied .training in direct 
instruction involves; (1) the systematic observation of a ' 
trainee's skill at working with a handicapped child; (2) following 
these baseline observations with RAPP' (remote auditoiry prompting 
and praising) sessions during which the trainee wprks-with a child 
and is instructed frbm behind a one-way mirror via a wireless FM 
transmitter and receiver; and (3) post-RAPP observations to assess 
change over ba^seline. All direct observations of trainee behavior 
' are accomplished u^ing the Staff-Pupil Interaction Recording 
System (SPIRS, Cone, Nyberg, & Watson^ 1980). Using the SPIRS it 
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Supervisors^ 
Unit: ' . 
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Figure 7 

DEPT; of HEALTH 
. TEACHER TRAINING LABORATORY 
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Implement er of this plan: 
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WVAATS TRAINING BINDER 

Development Sub-area 

Technical Considerations Sub-area 

Procedures for Administering WVAATS Sub-arrea 

Scoring The WVAATS Sub-area 
^ Actual Administration of the WVAATS Sub-area 

Others; • 
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(ordered by priority) 
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Dates: 

Date this. plan documented: 

Date this HEP to be imple.mented:^ 

Frequency that this plan will be 
reviewed: 
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is possible to calculate the percentage of correct teaching 
interactions and the overall rate Qf sequences correct per minute^ 
Additional RAPP sessions ate progranined until the trainee reaches 
d8% correct teaching sequences. 

The informal aspects of our staff development cbn^jonent were 
highlighted l>y two visits to other h^dicapped childrens* early 
education programs. These trips were supported by TADS and 
included visits to the Bozorth Child ifevelopinent C6nter at 
Glasgboro State Cdllege in New Jersey, artd the Preschool Program of 
' the Division of Individual and Family Studies in the College of 
Human Development at The Pennsylvania State Uhiversity. Both 
visits were made by our teacher and the two teachers of the .early 
childhood classes with which ours was integrated. The programs 
visited were seletrted because of their own femphasis on the 
integration of handicapped with non-handicapped children. 
Benefits of these trips included improved communication among the 
three teachers, ideas for activities involving all of the- children 
together, and reinforcen\ent of the general notion that integrated 
preschool education is an imminently manageable enterprise. 
^ It should probably be mentioned here that the ma jor .skills 
' emphasized in our formal staff training program were monitored 
continuously after training was completed. This was especially 
true in the areas of summatiye assessment, formative, assessment , • 
and direct instruction. A combination of checklists;, informal 
observation, 5ind videotapes of teacher-pupil interaction was .used 
in this monitoring process. The overall level of staff monitoring 
was probably higher than in typical irodel demonstration programs. 
However, because of the relatively systematic nature of our 
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program •valuation activities to be discussed later, such frequent 
staff monitoring was necessary to insure faithful inqplementatipn 
of the model. 

D. Demonstration / Dissemination ^ 

1. Advisory council . An advisory council which included 
state-level representative^ of the Departments of Healthy 
Education, and of Welfare and a member from the artate level of the 
West Virginia ARC was created in Year I and met quarterly for the 
remainder of th^ project. A list of, advisory council members is 
included in Table 6. Over the three years ten, meetings of the 
council were held, all in Kingwood, WV. The makeup of the council 
and consistency of meeting attendance helped fulfill the first of 
our denonstr^tion/disBemination objectives, that of producing 
model visibility via state level advisory council, 
representatives. ' , 

2 . Dem o ns tra ti^ng features of the model . 
Object^ives 2-7 of the demons tration/dj.8semination component 
concerned demonstrating various characteristics of the model to 
other staff of the host L.E.A., and visitors to the class from 
outside the L.E.A. Because of its relatively remote, rural 
location the project was never inurtdated with visitors. 
Nonetheless, procedures for handling on-site visitors were written 
and followed more or less closely in the second and third project 
years. From the time we began keeping a log pf visitors (10/80) , 
a total of 28 non-project related persons visited. 

In addition^ various aspects of the model such as its uniform 
progress monitoring procedures , and its summative assessment 



Table 6 

** t 

Project C.H.A.R.T. Advisory Council Members 



Rosella Archer, Director 
Childrens' Services 
Department of Welfare 
190(0 Washington St . East 
Room 850-B 

Charleston, WV 25305 



Linda Benson 
104 Brown Avenue 
Kingwood, WV 



^26537 



Mary S. Blizzard, Director 
•Employee Relations 
Department of Health 
State Capitol 
Charleston, WV 25305 

Mike and Brenda Cool 
Rt. 2, Box 161-A 
Tunnelton, WV .26444 

Jan Nash, Coordinator 
Developmental Disabilities 
Valley Comprehensive 

Community Health Center 
301 Scott Avenue 
Morgantown, WV 26505 



Kay Hawkins 
257 Park Street 
Morgantown, WV 



26505 



Carole D. Jackson 
109 Spring Hill Dr. 
Kingwood, WV 26537 

Waneija C. Halbritter, Director 
Student Support Services 
Preston County Schools 
P.O. Box D 
Kingwood, WV 26537 



Dr. Louise Kaczmarek 
Special Education Department 
606 Allen Hall 
West Virginia University 
Morgantown, WV 26506 

Betsy Shambltn, Teacher 
Project C.H.A.R.T. Classroom 
Preston County Schools 
P.O. Box D 

^Cingwood, WV 26537 , 

Mr. William Rosier 
Preston County Bd. of Education 
121 East High Street 
Kingwood, WV 26537 • 

Mr. Gary Warnlck 
Preston County Bd. of Education 
121 East High Street 
Kingwood, WV ^26537 

Mr. Charles Lucas 
Route 4 

Birdscreek Road , 
Kingwood, WV 26537 

Nahciy Vorobey, Coordinator 
Preschool Handicapped 
Capitol Complex 
Building 6, Room B-315 
Charleston, WV 25305 

Charlfes and Debbie Nestor 
Rt. 1, Box 182 
Thornton, WV 26440 
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procedure* were demonstrated to enquiring persons frdm all over 
the country via written documents describing their use. The 
abstract^g of two of our ^parent component measures (the 
P,/F>I>I> and the P.S.R.F.) in Vandiviere and Bailey (1981) led 
to opportunities to "demonstrate" something about our- model to 
numerous persons who wrote asking for copies bf them. 

^ Perhaps the mo3t systematic demonstration we did involved 

the training of teachers and aides in two classrooms of the 
Undifferentiated Multihandicapped Primary Child program of the 
" Richmond, VA schools. These persons participated in the 

controlled replication of parts of our model to be mentioned in 
Section E. below. * In their use of our procedures during the 
second and third model years, they, in essence, served as 

^ additional model sites. Visitors to their classes were exposed to* 

the same summative and formative assessment procedures and to the 
same curricular methods. Unfortunately, a systematic log of 
visitors to the Richmond classes was not kept, so it is difficult 
to know how many persons may have been exposed to demonstrations 
of our procedures there. 

3. Presentations at professional meetings . During 
the three years of model demonstration funding presentations about 
the project were delivered at five national conferences in the 
U.S., and at one in Spain. A list of these presentations can be 
found in Table 7. In addition, an in-depth presentation of the 
model was delivered at the WV State D.E.C. annual meeting in 
Decembet, 1981. 

4. Publications in professional journals . Perhaps 
one of our greatest failures has been in this area. While we have 
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Table 7 

Presentations of rnformatton About Project C.H.A.R.T. 
' at National Conferences 



Date 



Location 



Conference 



May, 1980 



Dearborn, MI Association for Behavior Analysis 



December, 1980 Washington, D.C. H.C.E.E.P. /D.E.C. Conference 



June, 1981 



Norman, OK 



Rural ^Consortium Meeting 



September, 1981 Madrid, Spain Spanish Psychological Association 



The Association for the Severely 
Handicapped 



October, 1981 New York City . 
December, 1981 Washington. D.C. H.C.E.E.P. /D.E.C. Conference 
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given a reasonable number of presentations at conferences on .the 
national level, we have not converted these to manuscripts 
submitted to professional journals. A study conducted to evaluate 
the training of observers to use a direct observation procedure 
for coding social interaction between the children has been 
written up and submitted for publication (Wolfe, Cone, & Wolfe, 
1982). It is expected that portions of the evaluative data to be 
described in a later section will also be submitted for 
publication at some time. 

5. Slide tape show * A 20-mlnjyte iy.id_^ tape show wa s 

completed by the project coordinator during the third year. It 
has been shown to one civic group and 'to several classes at West 
Virginia University thus far. The text of this show is presented 
in Appendix H. 

6. Newspaper stories . During its three^year period of 
federal funding Project C.H.A.R^T. was described in twelve 
different newspaper accounts and in one newsletter story.. The 
dates and outlets for these stories are presented in Table 8. In 
additioh, cdpies of three of the mo:^e recent articles are included 
in Appendix I . 

Overall, the project can be satisfied with its 
accomplishments in the demonstration/dissemination area, even 
though all of the originally proposed objectives were not met. A 
final observation is that a brochure describing Project C.H.A.R.T. 
was printed in Year II even though this not one of the 
original project objectives. The brochure has been widely 
distributed. 
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Table 8 

The West Virginia System 
Project C.H.A.R.T. 
Newspaper/Newsletter Articles 
1979-1982 




June 9, 1980 
July 6, 1980 
Se{^eniber, 1980 
November 10, 1980 
February 15, 1981 
February 20, 1981 
April, 1981 . 
August 27, 1981 
August 28, 1981 

April 25, 1982^ 
May 23, 1982 



OUTLET 
The D ominio n Post 
The Dominion Post 
The Dominion Post 
Preston County Journal 
The Dominion Post 
Dail;^ Athenqeum (DA) 
WV-DECade Vol,. 1 No. 3 
Preston County J^HIDSi 
Preston County Edition 

The Dominion Post' 
Preston County Journal 
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B. Admlnl St ratlon / Manaq«roent / Evaluation 

This con^nent was responsible for the preparation of 
progress reports, continuation proposals, budgets , needs- 
ai^sessment surveys and the myriad other administrative details • 
required for the smooth functioning of a project this size. A 
major focus of this component was also program evaluation. Thus, 
in this section of the rep6rt-we present most of the data 
collected to evaluate the program. Some of these might better 
have been included in the respective sections dealing with the 
components evaluated, but ultimately it seamed preferable to 
present these data in a single section. As with the previous 
portions of this report, the original project objectives will be 
discussed in order below. 

1. written statemen t of £rogram philosophy . Such 
a statement or statements are embbdied in the original grant 
proposal and in performance reports and continuation proposals 
submitted to the funding agency since the project began. 

2. project goals , objectives , and timelines . .The 
establishment of these in accordance witl? proposed objectives is 
evidenced by the milestone tables included in program performance 
reports and continuation proposals. 

3. Organizational chart . Oddly enough, the project 
became organized and *a»nained essential!^ as depicted in the 
proposed organizational structure included in the original" grant 
application and presented in Figure 8. Some alterations in time 
connitments were effected, however. For example, the director 
actually served about .34 FTE rather than the .50 FTE originally 
proposed, and the secretary was shifted from .50 PTE to 1.0. 
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4. Written procedur es for a gency interaction . It 
was originally 't)roposed that formal networking procedures between 
the model and its host L.E.A. and other agencies (e.g.. Department 
of Welfare; Easter Seal Society, etc.) be written down during the 
course of the model demonstration years. This never occurred, 
partially because the host L.E.A. had reasonably effective 
informal ways of networking and partly because ^he preference 
among agency representatives was typically for the non-litigious, 
informal approach. No one seemed especially excited about the 
potential benefits of writing it down, and it was never done. 
. — — 5-- — Pg^eg ^n d £££ ce d u r eg ;fo r r e^na^l pr o j e c t 
review. The project was revi^ewed Extensively three times a 
year. Two such reviews were occasioned by the program performance 
report and continuation proposal submitted each year. The third 
was prompted by the needs assessment procedures implemented each 
yearly by TADS • , 

6. University human subjects " clearance . An overall 
human subjects research protocol was approved by the University' s 
human subjects conniitt^e at the beginning of the project. This 
"umbrella" clearance was supplemented by the submission of 
additional protocols for specific research projects within the 
model demonstration program as the need arose throughout the three 
project years. 

7^ Hiring and maintaining staff . * Lots of' hiring was 
necessitated by the turnover of 3taff (teachers, coordinators) 
during the first year. In addition, qniv^rsity-based models sach 
as ours tend to use a good* many graduate and undergraduate 
students who are relatively transient by definition. Thus, the 



project director became adept at 1^4-ring good staff. Improved 
performance in this area appeared to pay off in terms of 
maintenance of staff as well, since there was very little turnover 
after the first year. Whereas thi^ee different teachers and as 
many, coordinators had been hired by the end of Year I, the third , 
one of each then stayed with the project for all of Years II and 

III. ■ . 

Staff perfoirmance was monitored closely as mentioned earlier. 
Routine checks on the fidelity of model procedure implementation 
were conducted, and carefully structured corrective feedback was . 
provided. In acJdi t ion project ~{Sta ft operated on a managertveot by 
objectives basis, with weekly objectives turned in to the project 
director. These served as the basis^ for weekly supervisory 
meetings with the director and proved a convenient way of 
prompting him to praise objective completions and rearrange 
.resources when objectives appeared consistently not to be met. 

8. Worki ng with Lj.E^A^ to o£erate £ro£ram. This 
objective embodied early cooperative interaction with the host 
L.e;.A. to obtain the necessary resources to initiate and maintain 
th,e'program. As mentioned in previous reports, space, equipment, 
transportation of students, and some supplies were ^11 provided by 
•'the L.E.A. The initial space for the program was adequate in 
amount, but consisted of , a 50* by 12' trailer physically separated 
from other classes. The incldsion of the class in a large open 
room with regular early childhood classes in Years ll and III was 
a great impi^ovement over the initial Iqpation and permitted . 
extensive mainstJeaming of our children with nonhandicapped peers. 
The overall amount of space specifically for the model decreased. 



however, and Years II and III 'saw cramped conditions not present 
In Year r. The integrated location more than coinpenpated for the 
space reduction, however. \ - ^ 

9 . Developing and im p lementing ?Ln Evaluation ^ 
Plan . A <;cxnprehensive plan for evaluating overall model 
operation was ccmpleted early in Year II and implenvented in Years 
il and III. The elements of the program evaluation .plan are 
presented by comixjnent in Table 9. The ^an called for the 
collection Of 28 different types of information distributed across 
the services for children, services for parents, staff 
development, and' demonstration/dissemination components. Of 
these, 13 (46%) were outcome, 15 (54%) were process. A variety of 
methods was used, including direct observation coding system^, 

^ ■ . . . J, 

checklists, rating scales, papet and. pencil tests, archival 
records, and ' videotape. Administration frequencies varied from 
daily to annually. , ^ 

In addition to the comprehdnSive plan embodied in Table 9, a 
rather ambitious controlled evaluation of the instructional 
procedures of the services for children component was also 
designed. A description of tliis. planned evaluation is included in 

Appendix J. ' ^ 

It is probably fair to say that our performance with respect 

to the implementation of our evaluation plan was good to 
excellent. We actually collected 25 of the 28 diff^rept types of 
information called for, giving us an implementation index of 
89.3%. Our most systematic and most strenuous efforts were in 
the services for children component. 

In keeping with the controlled evaluation plan present^ in 
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•Table 9 



Project C.H.A.R.T. 
Program Evaluation Procedures 
by Program Component 

Services for Children 





Information Collected Type 


Measure* 


Method 


Source 


Collector 


Schedule 


Hi 

Audiences** 



1 . ' Geherarl level of 
adaptive behavior 


Outcome 


WVAATS 


Checklist 


Teacher 


Teacher 


Sep & Jun 


2. Trial -by-trial 
performance 

y 


Outcome 


UDS 


Direct ob- 
servation 


Student 


Teacher/Aide 


Daily 


1 Social interact- 
ion skills 


Outcome 


SoQial In- 


Direct .ob- 
^rvatton 


Students 


Evaluator/ 
Coord+mrtor 


Variable; 
at least 
monthly 






Observation 
Record 


I- 




4. Gieneral behavior 
at center 


Outcome 


Videotape 


Dj rect 
filming 


Students . 


Coordinator 


Sep & Jun 


5. Teacher performance 


Process 


Teacher 

Evaluation 

System 


Direct ob- 
servation ; 
records; 
ratings 


Teacher 


Coordinator 


Birweekly 
to annually 


. N ■ 

6. Aide performance 


Process 


Aidvj Eva' - 
uation ^ji- 
tem ' 


Direct ob- 
servation; 
jrecords; 
ratings 


.Aide 


Teacher " 


Bi-weekly 
to annually 



P, PS, AC, SEP 
JDRP;,Prof'ls 



P,PS, SEPJDRP 



P,PS, 5EP,JDRP, 
Prof Ms 



P,PS,GP,LEA 
PS, LEA 

PS, LEA 
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Table .9 (conC.) 



Project C'.H.A.R.T 
Evaluation Procedures 
Services for Children 

(con't) 





-4 

Information Collected 


Type 


Measure** 


Method 


Source 


Collector 


Schedule 


Audiences** 



7. Prograirming effort 



8. Programming cost 
per student 

9. * lEP annual goals 
accomplished 



*Measures ; 



Process 


PCU 


Records 


Teacher/ 


Coordinator 


Bi-weekly 


P, PS, AC, SEP 








Aide 








Process 


Program 


Records 


Business 


Coordinator 


•Annually 


PS, AC, Legisla- 




Cost Index 




Manager 






tors, Prof Is 


Outcome 


WVAATS & ^ 


Checklist; 


Teacher 


Evaluator 


Annually 


AC, P, PS 




UDS 


Direct 














Observa- 














tion 








• 

> 



WVAATS= West Virginia Assessment and ' Tracking System 
UDS= Universal Data Sheet 
PCU= Program Contact Unit 



**Audiences 

P= Parents • 
PS= Project S 
Prof Is" Proffer. -.onal Community 



AC= Advisory Council SEP Special Educition i^rograms, D.O.E. 

.-"f LEA= School District Staff JDRP* Joint Dissemination Review Panel 



GP« General 
Public 



Table 9 (conc.) 



Project C.H.A.R.T. 
Evaluation Procedures 
Services for Parents 



Information Collected 


Type 


Measure 


Method 


Source 


Collecter 


Schedule 


Audiences* 


1, Types of assist- 
ance needed by family 

■ 


Outcome 


Parent Needs 

Assessment 

Survey 


Checklist 


Parents 


Teacher/Coor- 
dinator 


At program 
entry 


P,PS,LEA,!5EPt 

AC 


2. Degree of program 
involvement 


Outcome 


Parent/Fam- 
ily Involve- 
ment Index 


Records 

• 


Parents 


Teacher/Aide 


Daily 


P, PS, LEA* SEP 

^ O 


3. Parent ratings of 
satisfaction with pro- 
gram 


Outcome 


. Parent *Satis- 
faction Rat- 
ings (PSR) 


•Rating 
Scales 


Parents, 


Coordinator 


Semi-annu- 
ally (Jan & 
Jun) 


PS, LEA, SEP,, 
GP.JDRP 


4, Intensity of pro- 
gramming for Parent/ 
Family involvement 


Process 


. Parent/Fam- 
ily Program- 
ming Inten- 
sity Index 


Records, 

♦ 


^ Teacl*r; ' 
Coordina- 
tor 


Coordinator 


Quarterly 


PS, LEA, SEP 



♦Audiences * 

P" Parents AC= Advisory Council SEP » Soecial Education Programs, O.U/E. QP- General 

PS« Project Staff LEA= School District Staff JDRP= Joint Dissem>natio^n Review Panel Public 
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Project C^H.A.R.T 
Evaluation Procedures 
Staff Development 



^formation Collectexl 



Type 



Measure 



Method 



Source 



Collector 



Schedule 



Audiences* 



1. Knowledge of HCEEP 



2. Knowledge of pro- 
ject 

3. Assessment Skills 
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nes-s Rating 
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* 
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scales 
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Aide 


Coordinator 

V 


Upon comple- 
tion of in- 
service train- 
ing 


PS 



* Audiences 

PS= Project Staff 
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Appendix J, both summative and formative data were collected to 
assess child progress. In addition, teacher and aide * 
instructional behavior was monitored throughout Years II and III 
in order to assure they were fadthfully in??^ 

Sximmative <^ata were obtained using two criterion-referenced 
measures of adaptive behavior: (a) the West Virginia 
Assessment and Tracking System (WVAATS, Cone, 1981), 
and (b) the Uni form Performance Assessment System 
( UPAS , Bendersky, Haring, & White, 1981). Pre/post changes on these 
measures during Year II were provided in the Program Performance - 
Report submitted in February, 1981. Data were provided for the 
C.H.A.R.T. classroom and for the two UMPC classes in Richmond that 
collaborated with us in the controlled replication of our model's 
assessment and curricular procedures. Summarizing these data, it 
was shown that, for all three classes combined, statistically 
significant pre/post changes occurred over the school year in 19 
of the 20 areas assessed with the WVAATS. All five ar^as 
assessed with the UPAS showed statistically significant growrh 
for the combined classes. 

The summative data for Year III showed similar patterns. For 
the C.H.A.R.T. classroom (N = 7), the mean pre/post WVAATS 
profiles are presented in FTgure^ 97" It can , be seen that 
performance^ increased in eight of the 12 area^s assessed and 
remained relatively unchanged in four. Of the areas showing 
increases, four were statistically significant (£ < .05, 
one-tailed t- for correlated means), x It is impoi^tant to note 
that these data are from the direct observation administration \ 
mode rather than teacher or parent interview modes. They were" 
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collected by graduate students in clinical psycho logy'^hose 

reliability was checked by the project coordinator. M&hn 

\\. 

agreement (smaller/larger) across the twe^lve areas was 
(range = 90-100%) . - ^ 

The mean pre/post UPAS profiles for the C.H.A.R.T. 
classroom for Year III are presented in Figure 10. It can be s^n 
that changes occurred over the year in four of the five areas 
assessed. Of these changes, three were statistically signifi<?anb 
(£ < .025, one-tailed- t for correlated means). Only the " ^ • 
decrease In Inappropriate behavior failed to reach significance. 

For Richmond Class #1 (N = 4') the mean pre/post WVAATS \^ 
profile is presented in Figure^ll. Nineteen of the 20 areas were 
assessed. Of these, 15 showed increases over the year. Seven of 
these were statistically significant (jo < .05, one tailed t 
for correlated means). It should be noted that, unlike the 
C.H.A.R.T. class WVAATS data, both Richmond classes used the 
teacher-as-informant administration mode. Thus, the dci^-i »*-riect 
What the teacher said about the children's changes, not changes 

4 

actually observed by trained, independent observers. 

For Richmond Class #2 (N = 5) the rtean pre/post WVAATS 
profile is presented in Figure 12. Again, 19 of the 20 areas were 
assessed. All of thesQ showed changes over the year> 17 of which 
were statistically significant (£ < .05, one-tailed t-.test fot 
correlated means). 

The UPAS data for Richmond Class #1 are presented in Figure 

13. 

It can be seen that four of the five areas showed changes 
during the school year. Of these, three were statistically ^ 
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Category 



The West Virginia System 
Project C.H. A. R.T. Evaluation 1981-82 
UPAS Pre/Post Richmond Class #1 N = 5 
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significant (£ < .05, one-tailed' t-test for correlated means). 
It should be noted that 'this teacher perceived her students a^ 
displaying significantly more inappropriate behavior at the end of the 
school year. ^ 

The UPAS da(ta for Richmond Class #2 are presented in Figure ^ 

14. It can be seen that all five areas shov/ed changes during the 
school year. Of these, two were statistically Significant (£ < 
.025, one-tailed t^-test for correlated means). 

The mean pre/post IWAATS profile for the* three classes 
combined (N « 16 students) for 1981-82 is presented in Figure ' 

15. Increased performance was observed in all 19 areas assessed. ' 
(Note: Vocational skills were not assessed by all classes. 
Secondary Zone areas were assessed only in the two Richmond 

r 

classes, so ^comparisons here are based on N - 9 students). 
Seventeen of the 19 increases were statistically significant at 
the £ < .05 level or greater (one-tailed t^-test for correlated 
means) . 

The mean pre/post UPAS profile for the three classes 
combined (N = 17 students) is presented in Figure 16. It can be 
seen that change occurred in all five areas assessed. Of these, 
4 were^^statistically significant (£ < .05, one-tailed t^-test 
for correlated means) . 

Thus, summative evaluations of the children show substantial 
change in the expected directions over the school year. Of the 
total of 65 pre/post comparisons for all three classes on both 
measures, 36 showed statistically reliable change. These 
findings are generally consistent with the summative evaluations 
of Year II, perhaps showing slightly more improvement in Year III* 
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\ 

Of course, pre/post improvements in summative measures are 
not unexpected, and are open to several plausible explanations* 
The abjsence of control gjroups makes it difficult to know how much 
of the improvement would have occurred due merely to maturation 
anh the naturally occurring changes taking place over the same 
period of time. It is also possible that the changes were merely a 
result of the general benefits of attending early education 
programs and were, not specific to the procedures employed in the 
model itself. 

As a check on this possibility formative data were collected 
in all three classrooms throughout the school year. Two types of 
formative data were evaluated in a multiple-baseline across areas 
within students design: (a) percentage of trials correct during / 
each day's assessment periods, and (b) cumulative objectives 
mastered over days. 

To establish whetlier repeated assessment, the. mere passage of 
time, or non-specific benefits of program participation might have 
produced changes observed in these formative measures, baseline \ 
data were collected in several of a child's priority training \ 
areas prior to the introduction of instruction. Instruction was 
introduced sequentially across three training aread' in 
multiple-baseline fashion. It should be noted that only three of 
a child's 5-6 training areas were included in the controlled 
evaluation. Included areas were randomly selected frcxn those 
targeted for intervention on the child's ItE.P. Areas not 
included were instructed immediately and did not undergo b<melii:ie 
a'ssessment. 




V 

Formative data for each of the seven children in the 
C.H.A.R.T. classroom are presented in Figures 17-23. Space does 
not permit discussion of each chil(3's data here. There is a good 
deal of comparability across the seven figures, however, so 
attention to one of them will provide information generalizable to 
the other six. 

The data of Child 1 in Figure 17 are fairly representative. 
Baselines of eight, 15 and 19 school days were olDtained for fine 
motor, washing/grooming, and expressive language skills. Trials 
correct per day are referenced to the left ordinate. Cumulative 
objectives mastered are referenced to the right ordin^^te. School 
weeks and days within weeks are plotted on the abscisGa. Four 
assessment trials were administered per day in the fine motor and 
expi^ssive language programs, three per day in washing/grooming. 
Blocks of four or three trials are reported on the left ordinate 
t6 represent performance On each objective as it was mastered in 
sequence. Thus, the first block of four trials in V.ie top panel 
of Figure 17 reflects performance on the first objective in the 
student's fine motor program. The next block of trials reflects 
performance on the next objective, and so on. 

From the data in Figure 17 it can be seen that Student 1 
performed no trials correctly during baseline for fine motor 
training. He did, hgwever, perform three of three trials 
correctly for the first of his washing/grooming objectives, thus 
mastering this objective during the 15-day baseline period. He 
performed one of the four trials correctly for the first of his 
expessive language program objectives on Days 1, 2, 4 and 10 of 
baseline, but did not master the objective. 
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Figure 22 

IJaily Trials Correct and Cximulatlve Objectives 
. Ma^ljered: CH.A.R.T. Student 6 
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When daily instruction using the method cards of The West 
Virginia System curriculum was introduced jsequentially to each of 
the three areas, the number of ttials corxtect per day increased 
rather quickly. This pattern is replicated across the other six 
students in the program as the data in Figures 18-23 attest, 
Occasionally trials were performed correctly during baseline,- but 
students were x\arely>eorrect in consistent and improving ways 
until training was introduced. 

It is possible, of'coutse, to show daily improvement in 
trials- correct and not actually master an objective. For this 
reason, cumulative objectives mastered are also plotted for each 
training area in Figured 17-23. By referring to the right hand 
ordinate in Figure 17 it can be seen that Student 1 mastered -10, 
15, and 13 objectives in his fine motor, washing/groc^ning, and 
expressive, language programs, respectively, over the 36 weeks of 
the school year. Thus, it would appear that daily improvement in 
tria\B correct is related in meaningful ways to the mastering of 
actual instructional objectives. 1 

Similar formative data were collected throughout the year in 
the two Richmond classes as well. S^ce does not permit their 

inclusion here. It is sufficient to note that generally • - 

f 

conparable patterns of low baseline performance followed by 
accelerations after thft introduction of training at different 
points in time were obtained. 

It is noteworthy that these patterns were replicated in the 
Richmond classes because instructional pi^ogramii in these two 
classes typically involved higher level skills than those in the 
C.H.A.R.T. class. Whereas programs in tl^e latter class were drawn 



almost exclusively (20 out of 21) frcMn the primary 2one of The 
West Virginia System curriculum, Richmond class programs commonly 
came fr<:Mn the areas of the secondary zone. Among all three 
classes, .'ten of the f20 ^rricular areas were involved in the 
evaluation. The areas included and the number of programs per 
class are jpiresented in Table 10. • » 

To summarize briefly, pre/post changes were produced on Voth 
summative measures for all three classes. Most of these changes 
were statistically reliable, especially When pre/post comparisons 
were performed onlthe data froip the three classes combined. That 
these changes were not due merely to maturation, assessment ^ 
effecjts, or; the non-specific benefits of simple .school attendance* 
was supported by findings with our formative' data on trials 
correct per day and cumulative pl^jectives mastered. Children 
showed no systematic change in these measures until after training 
was specifically introduced, despite baselines varying from eight 
to 19 attended , school days in length. Thiis. it wbuld appear that 
instruction was necessary for olpjectives bb mastered. 

Of cours§, ^instruction can occur in many ways, and our^ 
inteiTi^strwas in the effectiveness of strategies embodied in the 
meth9d cards of The West. Virginia System. That our teachers used 
these tactics and not others was addressed in several ways. 
Fir«t, they*were trained specifically in the direct instructional 
tactics included on the cards. Their training was mastery based 
apd high level^ of correct instruction were required to complete 
it. Performance wa^fe assessed using the Staf f / Pupil Interaction 
Rg{:ording System (SPIRS) as described in an earlier section 
of this report. Second, the ins tijictional procedure for each 
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Table 10 > 

The West Virginia System 
Project C.H.A.R.T. 
Curriculum Areas Included in the Controlled 
Evaluation in Year 111': 1981-82 



— y — — r — ' — ' " 

* AREA 


C.H.A.R.T. 


.. CLASS 
Richmond 1 i 


Richmond 2 














Gross Motor 


'1* 








Fine Motor ^ 


. 5 




1 


. J 


Dressing 








% 


Washing/Grooming , , 


1 






f 


Receptive^ Language 


5 


3 


1 




Expressive Language 


4 ' 


3 


1 




.Writing 


. 1 . 


5 


4 . 










■ 4 




Reading 










Numbers 




5 


5 




Money 

. ♦ 




• 


5 




Totals 


■^1 


: 16 / 


21 





★Entries represent", the number of different programs in each .-.T- a In- 
cluded in the evaluation., Areas receiving training but not evaluated 
in the multiple baseline design are not included here. 




objective is written dovm in simple, step-by-step language and . 
teachers were required to read the method cards before teaching the 
objective and to have the card handy as a reference during actual 
instruction. And third/ teaching staff were observed periodically , 
throughout the year aiid their instructional performance was 
recorded by trained observers using the SPIRS. Videotapes were 
made of these sessions and used to provide systematic performance 
to the individual staff n\einber. 

The results of this staff mpnitoring process for the teacher 
cuid two aides of the C.H.A.R.T. class during Year III are 
. presented in Figure 24. Comparable data for the* two Richmond 
teacherjs and one aide 'are presented in Figure 25 . a It can be seen 
that, while variable, the performance of the C.H.A.R^T. teaching 
staff improved over the school year. Improvement in Aide #2 is 
especiall^Y remarkable. She was new to the job at the beginning of 
the year, and rapidly increased her skill over the first three 
months so that from January on she consistently produced 90% or 
higher teaching sequences correct. Fewer observations were 
available for the Richmond staff, and it was difficult to provide 
frequent feedback to them. Nonetheless, at least the teachers 
maintained reasonably high levels of compliance with the model's 
instructional procedures over the course of the widely separated 
obseirvations . . 
- .It should be noted that monitoring procedures such as these 

are potentially quite reactive and replete with demand 
characteristics. The extent to which the data they produce are 
representative of ir>struction occurring at non-monitored times is 
not known. It can be said that, with the possible exception of one 

' ■ . .185 
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aide, these staff roeinbers were capable of teaching in accordegice 
with the model. Whether they consistently did so or not can only 
be guessed from these data* 

What can be said with confidence from our overall * ^ 

experimental design is that the instruction in our three classes 
was effective in producing change. What is less certain are the 
specific features of the instruction that were the major 
contributors to the change. It is relatively likely that it was 
the instructional procedures embcx^ed in the model, however, as 
these wete what the teachers uded throughout their programs, even 
those not included ia the multiple-baseline analysis. In addition, 
these w^re the procedures the staff were specially trained to use. 
and for which their data gathering systems had been developed. 

r 

Finally, frequent observations in the classroom repealed little in 
the way of alternative curricular materials and/or teaching 
approaches. 

Between Years I and II and II and III the project operated a 
sumner program of six weeks duration. Students attended school 
half days and no lunch was served. Summers were optional for 
parents, and not all students participated. These programs were used 
extensively to further integration of our handicapped children 
with their non-handicapped peers, so an effort was made to 
include these latter children as well. In 1980, five handicapped 
and eight non-handicapped children participated. In 1981, the numbers 
were six and ten, respectively. The summer programs were also seen as 
preventive vehicle for "not-yet-identified-as-special education" 
children who had minor problems that their preschool teachers thought 
should be ameliorated before they became extensive enough to result in 
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a 

a special education label* 

The nop-handlcapped children were assessed at the start and 
end of the suniner sessions In both years. Pre/post changes foe the eight 
students in the 1980 program are presented in Figure 26. It can be seen 
that their mean percentage correct Increased in five of the six areas 
taught, and remained unchanged in the sixth. Similar data for the ten 
non-handicapped children in the 1981 program are presented in Figure 

9 

27. Here the changes were less iiiqpressive, showing growth in four 
of the ten areas assessed, no change in five, and some decrease in 
one. Part of the difference in the two years is undoubtedly due to 
the relatively higfher entry performance of the 1981 students • A 
celling effect may have minimized the opportunity for change to be 

measured. The assessment procedures" varied somewhat from one year to 

■ * 

the next also, with obviously less sensitive ones used in the second 
year. 

Pre /post mean scores (percentage correct) are presented for the 

six handicapped students for 1981 in Figure 28, Their data show 

essentially no change in six of the areas, increases in two, and 

decreases in two others. Similar data were not collected for the 

five handicapped students in the 1980 summer program, preferring 

instead to rely on the silmmative and formative measures used in the 

ft 

normal school year and continued in the summer, 

10. Desi gning and I mp lementing a Filing S ystem . 

« 

This inportant objective was accomplished during Year I. The 
system developed then was continued throughout the remainder of 
the model demonstration period and proved invaluable in preparing 
performance reports, responding to inquiries about the model, and 
avoiding duplication of effort. 
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Figure 26 



Project CtH.A.R.T. 
1980 Sununer School Pre/Post Assessments 
Nonhandlcapped Students 
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Project C.H.A.R.T. 
1981 Summer School Pre/PosC Assessments 
Nonhandlcapped Students 
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,11. Preparing Continuation Proposals > Two such 
proposals vere completed during the three-year project, onqf for 
Year II arid one for Yeat III. 

12. Preparing Reports for TADS. The project 
participated in thorough needs assessments in each of its three 
years. It also contributed jointly to the preparation of 

technical assistance agreements emanating ^rom the overall needs 

, -f . . 

assessment surveys. * " . 

13. Conducting Regular A dvisory Council Meetings . 
As reported in the Demonstration/Dissemination section, the 
advisory council was formed in Year I. It met quarterly without 
fail for the remainder of the model demonstration period. 

14. Meeting with the Sj^I^j^G^ C oordinator . A S.I.G. 
coorclin^tor was hired by the State Department of Educati^On early 
in the project's second year. The coordinator became a member of 
the advisory council and regularly attended its quarterly 
meetings. In addition, the project coordinator served on a 
statewide task force organized by the S.I.G. coordinator to 
develop competencies for preschool 'handicapped teacher ^ 

certification. 'Periodic meetings of this group allowed for even 

" ^ 1 

more contact with the SvI.G. coordinator. 

and Recommendations 

"\ 

The history, location, operating ^characteristics, staffing 
pattern, and^childr^ served in the model demonstration project 
funded by U.S.D.CkE. ^Grant #G007900512 were described, followed by 
a listing of the original grant objectives. Accomplishments over 
the three-year period of the award were then presented by program 



Summa^ 



coeponent and by objectives within components. It 
the model developed by the grant has been continued Iby the host 

SeJTvices for children was the most rigorously evaluated of 
the model's five^ components. ^Sumraative data are presented 
showing statistically significant growth in most areas assessed. 
Formative data collected in the model class in a multiple baselxne 
across areas within student design replicated in two additional 
^classrooms supported* the attribution of pre/post suraraative changed* 
to effects of our instructional procedures. 

Products revised and/or developed de nouveaii in the 
project included a revision of the Wfest Virginia Assessment 
and Tracking System ( WVAATS ) , curricular materials in the' 
arieas of auditory, visual, and tactile responsiveness, and a 
measure of parent i^nvolveraent in their child's special education 
program. A total Of 518 objectives and daily lesson plans for 
teaching them is incl^ided in the three volumes of ' curricular 
materials developed. \^ 

Descriptions of the model were presented at five national 
conferences in the U.S. and one in Spain. Eleven different 
newspaper articles descrittlng the model have appeared during the . 
three-year demonstration period. 

As a part of the Handicapped Children's Early Education 
Progreun (H.C.E.E.P. ) , our* pro ject had the advantage of joining a 
network of similar projects throughout the country. The 
H.C.E.E.P. has developed rather sophisticated mechanisms for 
orienting project directors and facilitating their administration 
of efficiently running prpjecrts. The initial and followup 
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directors' meetings were very 'helpful in this ^regard, as was the 
technical assistance provided by TADS. 

A minor negative experience for us were the reporting 
requirements of the funding agency. Semiannual performance 
reports posed serious demands* on staff time, and seemed 
cumbersonie, especially given the requirement for an extensive 

needs assessment each year by TADS as well. We may have made more 

■I 

work. for otirselv^s than was necessary in preparing thesd reports, 
however, and could have benefitted from some instruction and 
models of >4iat to include/not include at the initial project 
directors' meeting. In other words, semiannual reports may not be 
as much a problem as the manner in which we went about completing . 
them. 

It would also' be of benefit if project officers would sit 
down with directors at the outset, outline what they see as. the 
qnique potentialities of the project, *nd suggest ways of 
emphasizing those and reporting specifically on their progress. 
Every project probably does hot have to* be all things to all 
children, and some effort to. focus its efforts might lead to 
higher level products and more rapid advancement of the field. 
Ptoject dir'ectors need to know that it is O.K^ to have one or two 
. truly outstanding features and just be adequate with the others. 

Finally, it would be useful to distribute some form of 
standard progreim efficiency information among project directors so 
they would have some idea of . their performance relative to others. 
For examble, we were ofteh mildly criticized for serving a 
relatively small nuitODer^of children. We served theih for 22 
contact hours per week, however, whijph is relatively high for 
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preschool prograjom. Some index showing the ratio of P^T-E- staff 
to program cx)ntact hours by children could provide a useful way of 
conqparing programs and alerting project directors to gross 
discrepancies. Indeed, at this stage in its development it would 
seem useful for the H.C.E.E.P. to produce multiple measures of 
this type and move systematically into the comparative evaluation 
of various types of model (e.g., rural vs. urban; L.E.A. vs. ^ 
social service-based; etc. ) 
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INTRODUCTION 



This binder is to be used fts an aid iji teaching d^elopoenUUy disabled 
vouth. Included within dt are the' following components: (1) a Scope, _ 
Sequence, and Correspttndence Chart which lists teaching objectives in this 
particular skill area and their correspondence with other assessment and 
curriculum devices; (2) method cards which provide step-by-step directions 
on hoc to teach each objective; and (3) « description of a universal datm 
sheet (UDS) which could be used in charting each student's progress througn 
the procrans represented by the method cards. In addition, information^ 
provided about the development of the overall system of which this binder 
is a part. 

Tnese naterials have been developed as a Joint effort of Project T.E.A.C.H. 
(Teaching Every Adolescent and Child with Handicaps) and the Statewide 
Assessment, Placement, and Teaching System (S.A.P.A.T.S. ).« T.E.A.C.H. was s 
federally funded project of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Retrion III, Developmental Disabilities Office. It w«« adminlatered through the. 
University Affiliated Center for Developmental Disabilities at West Virginia 
University. S.A.P.A.T.S. is an E.S.E.A. Title I funded project of the West 
Vireinia Department of Health. The confined projects were referred to as 
-^-e West Virginia System. One of the principle objectives of the system is 
to devise educational services appropriate to severely <^ey«loP?«"J*^^ " . . „ 
disabled youth of West Virginia. This effort is being guided by the following 
seven step model: 



Step 



Procedure 



1 Receive and evaluate each referred child using appro- 
priate, designiated assessment instruments such as the 
West Virginia Assessment and Tracking System ( WVAATS) . 

2 Establish edu^^onal priorities for the child based on 
evaluation information and placement committee recom- 
mendations and initiate an individualisied educational 
program ( I.E.P. ). 

3 Assess the child within each priority area, establishing 
program entry points, terminal program objectives, 
progress goals, and procedures for continuous daily 
measurement of progress, thus completing the I.E.P. 

4. Monitor the child's progress in each program and initiate 

changes if the child ^s performance falls consistently 
below the progress goal. 

5^ Refer to an objectives-correlated methods -materials . 

collection such as The Weat Virginia Syatan curriculum 
if necessary to effect the changes Indicated in fiitep 4- 




* A variety of ^acronyms, abbreviations, and new and f"«ny-!°lJ"^}"JJ'°^J; 
appear in this binder. A glossary of terms has been provided at the end to 
help interested readers sort out some of this confusion. 
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6. V/heh the terminal objectives have been reached, re-- 
administer the assessment device used for that training 
area^ establish maintenance procedwes, i^eexamine the 
child *s educational priorities with the placement com-^ 
mittee, establish 'new ones> and return to Step 3- . • 

7, , Readminister the in^trxunents used in Step 1 at least 

annually and when the child leaves your classroom for ' 
anotheJr. , 

From the outset a basic asgumptiqn of the .West Virginia ^stem has been 
that the provision of special educational services, especially to severely 
handicapped children, can be described in terms of developing behaviors in a 
finite n\imber of general* areas. An extensive review of the literature led 
to a list of 20 su<di areas ranj^ing from simple sensory responsiveness of the 
auditory, visual, and tactile modes; through motor, self-help, and language 
'skills; to academic, prevocational, and recreation "and leisure activities.^ 
Having deUneated these 20 areas of functioning, project activities were* first 
conceritliated on developing^a comprehensive assessment device which would aid 
in evaluating -level of fuhctionihg within each of the 20 areas. The West 
Virginia Assessment and Tracking System. ( WVMTS ), a 160-item instrument, was 
*dev eloped and initially field, tested on approximately 400 children. It has been 
revised, twice,, third edition having appeared in 1981 • 

♦ Presently, project activities are/centered around developing curri cular 
procedures specific to the 20 areas of functioning asisessed by the WVAATS> As 
materials are developed they will be arranged in binderis such as this one, so 
that eventually 2t) binders (one for each area of functioning) will be available. 
These 20 binders comprise what is ref erased to as The West Virginia System 
curriculum. ^ ^ y 

• Although these materials have been developed so as to provide a com- 
prehensive assessment and curricxilum package, it should be noted that they 
also lend themselves to use as a resource. Individual method cards can be 
pulled froia the binder i?b be used as needed even if another device is the basis 
of the educational program. Also/ the Qcope, Sequence, and Correspondence 
Chart can be used to refer the teacher to other relevant sources. 

^ How TTiis System Was Developed 

Once the 20 skill areas werej^eSSneated, " an extensive review of assessment 
and curriculum sources was undertaken. From these various sources, objectives 
w,ere compiled, revised to correspond to the three . part format suggested by 
jkger (1962), arrar^ged into sub-arenas, and sequeflced within these. A general 
strategy for teaching the skills required in each sub-area was then designed 
and method cards written for each objective. 

According to Mager', the usefulness qf an educational objective is dependent 
upon the extent to which it communicates an instructional intent ta its reader. 
Thus, the objective must cledS'ljH describe, the terminal behavior expected of 
the student. Additionally^ a description of the conditions (i.e,, the givens) 
which must prevail* when the behavior occurs further clarifies for the reader 




those acts which will be accepted as evidence that the student- has achieved ' 
the objective. By including a third section, the criterion, the reader is 
able to determine how well the student must perform in order to fulfill the 
requirements of the objective. Thus, each of the objectives in- the :^ystem ^ . 
contains a "given" section (describing' the conditions under which the behavior 
is to be performed), a "student" section ( describing the task to be performed), 
and a "criterion" section ( describing ?»how.^many", V'how long", or to "what 
degree" thte behavior m\ist be exhibited')^. ^ 

Once the objectives rrom other sources were reva^itten in the three-part 
format, sub-areas were identified. Objectives v/ere sequenced within each s\^- 
area according to ho* the particular task would be taught. New objectives then 
were written to fill gaps in the training sequences. To check on the reliabd.lity 
of the sequencirig, two or more project staff members independently sequencedl 
the sub-areas. A correlation coefficient then was computed. In the few cases 
where the resulting correlatibn was found to be less than .75, objectives were 
resequenced (and rewordejd, if necessary) so that eventually an acceptable level 
of sequence reliability (t ^ ..75) was reached. Additionally, project staff 
identified some objectives as "non-teaching" ones. These included objectiveis 
that were an integral part off the sequence ^but were more suited as assessment 
objectives than as teaching objectives. For example, in Running Nose, a sub- 
area in Washing and Grooming,, two cards' refer to behaviors which indicate ' . 
awareness on the student's part (i.e., wrinkling his/her nos^ or rubbing running 
nose witH arm or hand). It is, important to assess this awareness but not to ' 
teach, these particular behaviors. Cards such as these have been included at 
the appropriate points in the sequences and are marked "Assessment Only." 
< * * " 

A team of people experienced in working with develppmentally handicapped 
children then began to develop, method cards for each teaching objective. The 
team included teachers of handicapped children in institutions and county 
classrooms throughout the state, as well as graduate students in psychology, 
special education, educational psychblogy, and speech pathology and audiology 
at West Virginia University. Some of the method cards were modeled after other' 
curriculum sources, while others were developed on the basis of the experience 
of the ^particular project staff member responsible for the sub-area. ^ 

In order to assure some consistency among the cards, guidelines were 
written (App^ciii A). The basic l^raining paradigm selected depends on a one- ^ 
to-one student-teacher ratio, ^ although many of the objectives can be taught in 
small groups without seriously decreasing the effectiveness of the strategy. 
The developers of the program realize that most teachers of the handicapped do 
not have adequate adult assistance to train their students independently. 
Suggestions for organizing the training so as to facilitate one-to-one instruction 
are given under the heading Meeting Certain Inevitable "Challenges" (page 10;. ^ 

As inspection of the guidelines reveais, a particular sequence of prompts 
was adopted for use With most of the training. This sequence has been shown in 
the literature to be effective for training handicapped children (cf. Rosenbaiml 
& Breiling, 1976). Basically, this sequence includes a progression from minimal 
prompting (e.g., a command or gest\ire) through maximal prompting (e.g., actually 
physically assisting the student in completing the task). Further explanation 
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of the card format is given in the following section. ^ 

How to Use the Cards, .iri This Binder 

The reader will recall that, the method cards in this binder can he used 
in two major ways: As a curricxilum in its own right j ^s a resource for other , 
curricula. , - 

As a Curriculum in its Ovm Right ^ ^ 

; vmen uised as a curriculum In its own right, the following proceidures should 
be adopted: , 

(1) Administer the \WAATS or another assessment device to determine 
,the student's level of functioning, Ba§ed on the r^5s\ilts of the 

' t assessment, complete a student profrle (Appendix B) to be used to^ 
identify the s\ib-area(s) in which training wiirbegin. The decision 
to begin training in a. particular area will rest largely on • 
1) what skills are most needed for day-to-day living and 2) what 
areas are functioning at the lowest level. For example, a stu- 
\ dent^s profile may , indicate minimal skill in Using Nximbers. How- 

eyet, if several skills in the iEatin'g area have not yet been 
* , mastered, training in Eating probably would begin prior to train- 

ing in Using Numbers. The selection of priority training areas^ 
probably will not be accomplished in a completely mechanical 
fashion. The active involvement of the parents and child (if 
possible) together wii^h other professionals of the placement 
committee will be needed to supplement assessment information. 

(2) Locate the objective within the designated sub-area which 
corresponds to the student *s level of mastery as indicated by the 
assessment information you have compiled. 

(3) Either begin training, using the method prescribed on .the method 
card which most closely corresponds to, the student* s mastery » 
level. . .(Most assessment devices will provide only rough estimates 

^ of where training should begin. ' It is more desirable to begin^ 

with an objective the s;tudent.has already mastered \hpn to begin 
at a level which is too advanced.) ^ ^ ^ 

(4) * Or, in cases where the jiumber of objectives within a sub-area 
is .quite small (e.g., three to five), begin training on the first 
obj^'ective of the sub-area with the first method card. 

As a Resource for Other Curricula ^ ' ' ' 

If the program \s to be \ised as a resoxirce rather than a curriculum in its 
own right, appropriate method cards can be pulled as needed. For instance, 
suppose a student is being toilet trained with the procedures developed by Foxx 
and Azrin (1973). Up to this point, satisfactory progress has been made. How- 
ever,* you now find the student is having difficulty mastering a particular step 
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in the training' sequence.. By checking the Scope, Sequence, and Correspondence 
Chart, locate the objective which has ^ust been mastered by the student. Now 
find the objective in the sequence that coi'responds with the step in the Foxx- 
Azrin program the child is having difficulty mastering. There should be 
several objectives between these two points in the sequence. Starting with / 
the next objective after the one already mastered, select its corresponding 

^ method card and follcw the procedures listed .on, it. V/hen the student is once 
again making progress, you may .return to your original program or continue 

•through the method cards in the TPSS sequence, whichever seems more desirable. 

Information regarding the functional aspect? 'of the cards is provided below. 
Functional Aspects of the ^fethod Cards 

Inspection of the method section of the cards reveals the following: 

(1) Each task (i.e., objective) is broken into step-by vstep procedures. 

„ (2) The first step, designated the prestep, is actually an assessment 
step which "sets up" the task as described i-n- the "given" section 
of the objective. It provic^es an opportunity for the student to 
demonstrate competence prior to any training. As previously 
mentioned, the lack of cckplete correspondence between assessment 
• devices and the objectives within each sub -area makes it difficult 
to pinpoint the student's exact mastery level. The inclusion of 
the prestep prevents unnecessary teaching of a task which has 
already been mastered. ' 

(3) ^ The method is designed to "flow." In other words, at no point 

in the procedure is the trainer left without directions on what 
to do next. This requires each step to include directions on 
what to do if the student is correct, if the student does not 
respond, or if the student is incorrect. Exceptions include ^ 
cases where an incorrect response is Equivalent to a "no response' 
and cases where the trainer is referred to another step for a 
correction strategy. 

(4) Several frequently used terms require further explanation: 
Reinforce. Whenever the student responds correctly, the trainer 
is instructed to "reinforce", i.e., to reward the student so as 
to increase the chances that the student will respond correctly 
again. This reinforcement should occur immediately , i'.e., within 
1-2 seconds after the response, so as to be maximally effective. 

Although food and praise typically act as reinforcers, It caiuioL 
be assumed that this is always the case. The effectiveness X the 
program depends in large part upon finding "the right reinf or oer(s) 
for the student. This can be accomplished by observing the student 
or by conferring with the student's caretakers, trainers, family, 
or other individuals with whom the student is in close contact. A 
more valid procedure, albeit also more time consuming, is to "test" 
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the student yoxirself. For instance, present the sjtudent with 
several different types of food which you suspect will function as 
reinforcers. Allow the student t 6 pick only one from the group. 
After thi^s is done on' several occasions "and with several 
different foods^ you should have a' valid index of which, foods' 
are effective reinforcers for this particular student. These 
foods then" are made available to the trainer to be dis^jens^d to . 
the student during training sessions whenever a correct response 
is observed. To assess the effectiveness of smiling, touching, , 
and praising as reinforcers, present the student with each of .these 
stimuli on separate occasions (i.e., smile, touch, and praise, 
the student, at different times). Watch the student's reaction. 
If the student responds positively (i.e. , smiles back and/or 
repeats the behavior which occurred ijnraediately prior to your 
smiling, etc.) use these as reinforcers during training also. 
Remember, however, that reinforcers, (both tangible ones such as 
food and the less tangible ones such. as smiles) can lose their 
effectiveness. The alert trainelr is constantly assessing the . 
effect oi* the rewaX'ds s/he is presenting and is prepared to present 
alternate reinforcers vdien necessary. 

■ ' * 

When training first begins on a particular objective, the trainer 
will want to reinforce every correct response. Gradually, however, 
reinforcers should 'be reduced so that the student is required to 
,perform correctly two to five times before receiving a reward.' 
This "intermittent schedule of reinforcement" has been found to 
maintain higher rates of responding than ^continuous reinforcement 
schedules where every correct response is reinforced. It is 
probably best to think o^" training as going tlirough acquisition and 
maintehance phases. During -the first, reinforcers sho^jld follow 
every correct response. When mastery has been reached, the main- 
tenance phase- is entered and intermittent schedules should be 
em^oyed. . . . 

Model To model is to demonstrate the behavior for the student. 
TTTs' important to have the student's attention before beginning 
to model the task. Generally it is helpful to perform the task 
somewhat more slowly and deliberately than normal. Also, other 
students can often be used as models. 

Signal. The word "signal" has been used in many of the procedures 
to indicate that hearing is not a prerequisite for learning via the 
method described. A "signal" can be a vocal command, a gesture, 
or sign language. Thus, any effective way of directing the student 
is a signal. 

Prompt . To prompt' is to assisf the student in performing the 
task. Normally the sequence of prompts included in the procedures 
is from a minimum to a maximum amount. Thus, a verbal prompt 
(such as ". , now take the cup in your hand") Usually would be 
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used before a-jtiysicai projnpt (actually taking the s'tudent's 
., hxhd and physically manipulating it so that the cup i& held). 
The important point to remeiriber when using prompts is t^hdt they 
imist be reduced gradually . With .verbal prompting, this would 
' r — ' mean shortening the amount of verbal direction given the student 

an each trial; with gestural prompting (such ^s pointing), less of 
,a gesture would be made on each[ trial; and with physical prompting, 
the force or duration of the prompt would be lessened with each 
trial. A consnon mistake is to withdraw assistance too rapidly. 
A good slj^ that this has ciccurred is a breakdown in student per- 
formance-. A^' indicated on the cards, the procedure to follow when 
this happens is to return to the last effective level of assistance, 
reinforce a correct response^ and then begin decreasing the 
assistance, but more gradually than you -did previoxisly. 

Informative jC^pects of the Cards 

In addition to the step-by-step procedure outlined for teaching the objective 
each card contains the following information: 

(1) the skill area to which the Objective belongs (one of the 20 
previously mentioned) 

(2) "the sub -area to which the objective belongs within the skill area 

(3) ^ the number of the. objective. As mentioned previously, each sub- 
\ qtrea is numbered independently, and is arranged according to a 

training rather than developmental sequence. 

(4) the objective itself (in the three part format described pre- 
viouslyj 

' ^ ■ ' 

(5) the mastery criterion (indicating how the trainer is to determine 
if the 'Student has mastered the objective) . 

(6) the prerequisites . These include abilities such aa vision and. 
hearing which a student must have in order to be trained in the 
manner prescribed on the card. If one prerequisite can be sub- 
stituted for another, a line is drawn between the two with an "or" 
written on it. It is important to remember that the cards can be 
adapted to meet a particular trainer^s or student's needs. Thus, 
if th^ student does not have one of the prerequisites indicated 

^ on the card, the teacher/trainer should examine the card and, 

decide if the method can be altered ±n some way to makfi it applicable 
for the particular student In question. Also, it Is often necessary 
' for the student to have developed a certain level of fine or gross 
motor coordination in order to achieve the objective. Administering 
an assessment device such as the VfVAATS prior to training should 
give the teacher/trainer a fairly reliable idea of the student's 



level of motor functioning. Levels of motor coordination have 
not been indicated as prerequisites since discretion and in- 
dividual judgment must be used to determine the appropriateness 
of teaching a particular objective at a jparticular time. If 
training is begun and then it is discovered that the student does 
not have. the necessary skills to master the objective, the teacher/ 
trainer can always stop training on that particular objective, go 
back and train the necessary skills, and then return to the original 
: objective and complete tracing on it. 

(7) the student grouping. A double asterisk is used to designate 
the best trainer-student arrangement for using the teaching 
method; a single asterisk indicates alrternate groupings which 
may.be used ^effectively , but which are not ideal. 

"IXinimum supervision" applies to arrangements in which the 
trainer starts the student on a task and then merely needs to 
be present to answer ques*tions, guide the student back to the 
task occasionally, provide encouraging comments^ etc. The 
defining characteristic is that the teacher can be doing somethixig 
else away from the student while the method is being used,' but 
can respond to the student within five seconds of any signal that 
help is needed. 

"No supervision" applies to those rare methods that involve 
basically automatic, or self -teaching. Here the teacher/trainer 
might arrange the materials for the student(B) and then not have - 
to interact with them at all. The defining characteristic of 
this arrangement is that the teacher can leave the room for at 
least five minutes and the method wiij,! still be used effectively. 

(8) materials and equipment. Common objects needed to teach 
the objective in the prescribed way are listed here for' 

easy "reference. If they are uncommon, they are described and/or 
drawn in diagram form. 

(9) the source. If the method was adapted or taken 'directly from 
a commercial soxirce, ail ^the biographical data needed to 

refer to that soxirce is included here (e.g., name of series or • 
program, author, publisher, date, etc.). If the method was 
designed by one of The West Virginia System staff and is not 
availabj.e commercially, the member's name and the date the card 
was written appear ii) this section. 



General Considerations in Training 

1. ORGAIJIZING THE TRAINING SITE. A good- training site is one which is 
well organized and allows for few distractions. Make sure the site you 
choose is private. If you do not have separate rooms for training, moveable 
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partitions may be used to enclose a space for training. The site should 
include enough chairs for the student(s) and trainer, as well as a small 
table. Always sit between the student and the door. This arrangement will 
help in controlling attempts by the student to leave the site. Also close 
the door and post a "PLEASE DO NOT DISTURB" sign on the outside of the door, 
or hang a similar sign on the comer of the partition. "-^ ■ 

Keep all data sheets, pencils, reinforcers, and other materials, not 
ininediately in use, out of the student's reach and sight (e.g., behind yoUj. 
Do not spread these items on the table in front of the student(s) as this 
could distract and/or encourage him/her to scatter these materials everyv;here. 
Bring only essential items to the site with you. Excess baggage v/ill only 
weigh you do\-m and provide more distractors for the student. Hake sure you , 
have all materials gathered prior to the training session so that it need 
not be interrupted by your leaving to look for something. Finally, do not 
leave your materials lying around the training site v/hen not in use, or you 
may find that they have somehow mysteriously disappeared or been damaged. 

1 

2. TRAINING SCHEDULE. It is best to have at least one training session 
per day on each task. If too much time elapses^ between sessions, you may 
find that the student has forgotten much of the" task. Holding frequent 
sessions means more opportunities for the student to practice the new skill. 
It is also recommended that the teacher set up activities outside of the 
training situation which will integrate new skills, give the student more 
opportunities for practice, and generalize the skills to new situations. 

Fifteen-minute training sessions are recommended as this time span 
generally will not exceed the attention span of the student. Longer sessions 
may make training annoying to the student who quickly looses interest in an 
activity. It is also wise to incorporate several trials on behaviors already 
acquired' into a se^ssion. This assures maintenance of previously learned 
skills. Also, the successes the student has on these trials will help sustain 
the student's interest in training. Remeniber, however, that the nature, 
number, and length of sessions should ultimately depend on the Individual 
responding of the student . " Try to time your session to end when the student- is 
responding well and is enjoying the training. S/he will be more enthusiastic 
the next time. 

3. TEACH THE OBJECTIVE, NOT SOf^ETHlNG ELSE. Keep the method card from 
which you are training handy, and refjer to it often to refresh your memory 
of precisely what it is you want to train. For example, if the pbjective 
states the student should reach (with extended fingers) toward an object 
Aaced in front of him^er and touch the object, you might easily misinterpret 
the objective and require the student to grasp the object if you were not 
referring to the method card while training. Even if you are familiar with 
the training method, you may find it helpful to glance at the card quickly 
before each training session. You may want to carry the card with you to the 
session and keep it in front of you as you train. 

Unless otherwise specified on the method card, only reinforce completely 
correct demonstrations of the task. For example, if the objective calls for 
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a response to be made within five seconds of the prompt, make sure ypu 
reinforce only responses made within that time llmt. Similarly, if the 
objective calls for a shirt to be taken completely off, reinforce the 
student only when the garment is completely off his/her body and not when 
it is still hanging on a wrist. If you do not require complete accuracy, 
when yo\i begin training £n a new task which requires an accurate performance 
of previously trained tasks, you may find training difficult or impossible 
because the requisite skill has never reallysbeen acquired. 

Also, remember to avoid reinforcing interfering behaviors. Do not 
teach the student that the way to terminate training is through engaging 
in interfering activities. Suggestions on coping with interfering behaviors 

are included in the next section. 

* 

Meeting Certain Inevitable " Challenges" 

■ \ 

In nearly every training situation, there will be certain problems 
which will need to be worked out if training is to occur efficiently and 
effectively. Below are provided some common problems which th^/trainer 
may face and some suggestions which may assist in meeting these "challenges." 

1. MARY DOES NOT ATTEND AT ALL TO WHAT I AM TRYING TO GET HER TO DO. 
It may be that Mary simply does not have the skill of attending in her 
repertoire. You can teach this skill as a part of the particular objective, 
on which you are currently working. You do not need to divert your teaching 
to a separate program for developing attention. Favorite*, bite-sized, solid 
foods excellent for catching the eye of the student. Before each training 
trial, simply hold the edible close to your face and say, "Mary, look at 

me." When Mary looks at you, give the appropriate prompt as specified on 
the method card. Reinforce correct responses with the edible. If Mary 
does not look at you upon command, manually guide her head to the desired 
position and continue as specified above. 

2. MARY ATTENDS, BUT NOT CONSISTENTLY, TO WrfAT I AM TRYING TO GET HER 
TO DO. If this is the case, there are several steps you can take. First, 
check your training situation. What is the student attending to when not 
attending to you? Is the training site such that the student can see and 
hear others doing things that seem to be more fun than what s/he is doing? 
If it is, find a quiet, private area where these distractions are minimized. 
Are there other things in the training site itself that might be more 
interesting than training for the student to attend to (e.g., brightly 
colored pictures, toys, or a window with a nice view)? If there are, you . 
might want to try getting rid of some of these distractors. 

Second, check the reinforcers you are using. Are they really appealing? 
If the student has eaten two bowls of Fruit Loops for breakfast, more Fruit 
Loops might not be very reinforcing. Similarly, if you have been using the 
same foods over and over again in training, perhaps you should try a little 
more variety. You should also check the freshness of the edibles you are 
using. Eat one. Old, stale foods do not have much appeal for anyone, - 
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includlJig your student. If you are using social reinforcers, rementoer that 
not everyone likes to be patted and cuddled all of the time. Again, you 
may provide variety by alternating social reinforcers with edibles and brief, 
enjoyable activities such as looking at a pretty picture for a few seconds. 

Third, if you are quite certain that the training site is distractionr 
free and that your reinforcers are suitable, you may try inmediately stopping 
training and turning your head away from the- student when s/he stops attending 
to what you are doing. When the student looks at you again, turn to him/her 
immediately, reinforce looking at you, and then resume training. Use this 
strategy only when the other two have failed. 

3. LtARY ENGAGES IN FREQUENT SELF-STD.IULATORY , EVEN ' SELF- IN JURIOUS 
BEHAVIOR. There are basically three strategies you can try if this is the 
problem". First, try ignoring the student when s/he engages in the undesired 
behaviors. Second, if this first strategy does not seem to be working, 
try stopping training and turning you head away from the student until the ^ 
behavior stops. When it does, stop, immediately turn to the student, reinforce 
him/ner, and then continue with training. 

There are some disadvantages to using either of these two strategies, 
however. Ignoring the student or "timing him/her out" (strategy number two) 
are obviously inappropriate- in cases where the behavior may be potentially 
harmful. A common result of these two strategies is for the behavior 
immediately to increase in frequency and/or intensity. Tlius, it must be 
stressed that for many self-stimulatory or self -injurious behaviors immediate 
action should be taken. In these cases, try the following strategy: When 
the behavior begins, ininediately tell the student what s/he is doing wrong 
(e g "Mary, you're stomping your feet.") and stop the behavior by grasping 
the body part involved. Then, manually guide the body part through a series 
of four to five movements (e.g., feet out in front, on the floor, to the side, 
etc.). Repeat this practice for about five minutes and then resume training. 



This description is an abbreviated form of a strategy generally known 
as "overcorrection." The interested reader is referred to Azrin, Kaplan, 
and Foxx (1973) and Foxx and Azrin (1973) for more complete descriptions of 
the overcorrection procedure. 

Remember, the key in eliminating these behaviors is to not let the 
student profit from engaging in them. This means being firm but not nasty. 
Do not plead, cajole, or let the student get out of training by engaging in 
these behaviors . Carry out your strategy and resume training matter-of- 
factly when the behavior is under control. 

A. MARY WORKS HARD BUT DOES HOT SEEM TO BE LEARNING. If thir "Ho 
problem, first check your teaching. Are you sure that the /student really 
attending to you? Are you speaking clearly, slowly, and loudly enough 
so that s/he can understand what you are saying? Are you pacing your trials 
adequately (i.e., evenly and without too much time elapsing between them)? 
Do the gestures you use really reflect what it is you want the student to 
do? If you are using modelling, are you going through the movements slowly 
enough so that the' student can catch what you are doing? Do you stand directly 
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in front of him/her so that a good view is provided? Is there enough time 
given for the student to respond? Are you sure you are using the reinforcers 
best suited to the individual student rather than reinforcers which are 
convenient? Has the student tired of the same old reward? 

If you decide that the training methods are not at. fatilt, then it may be 
that the response is Just too diffictilt for the student at this point. 
Itry dropping back one objective at a time in the sub-area until you find 
one that the student does perform. Tnen start training on the next objective. 
If the student is still haying difficulty, try maliing up an objective which 
is sonewhat more difficult than the objective the student can do, but less 
difficult than the objective you are tiding to teach. Train this new 
objective and then go on ^o the next objective in the sub-area. 

A third strategy for coping, with this problem is to refer to the Scope, 
Sequence, and Correspondence chart provided in this binder (p. 39). This 
xvill tell you where to find other methods for training the behavior of interest. 
And do not forget that your colleagues and special education coordinator 
are also valuable sources of information. 

5 . THE METHOD CARD dALLS FOR 1:1 TRAINING AND I HAVE NINE OTHER KIDS 
IN THIS ROCM. Although the method c^d may call for 1:1 training as the best 
erouping. alternative, effective groupings will usually be suggested on the 
card Use these alternatives, incorporating as many students as you can manage 
(effectively and efficiently) at one time. You may also use students 
who are proficient at the particular training task as assistant trainers.- 

While you are in training, have the other students engage in a fun, 
quiet activity which will hopefully keep their attention (e.g., coloring, 
finger painting). If you have an assistant, have him/her supervise the ^ 
students whom you ar6 not training at the moment. If your school board 
will not provide you with an assistant, look for volunteer help among the 
ranks of parents, high school students, and other potentially --i -rested 
persons Your local chapter of the Association for Retarded Citizens (A.R.C.; 
may be of help here. If you do not have an assistant at the '"oment, you may 
want to shorten your training periods so that you can rotate training among 
students more quickly. 

As many students do not' remain quietly engaged in activities when 
left on their own, you should consistently reinforce self-directed, 
appropriate behavior. That is, make sure that rewards are consistently 
given to students who behave well while you are in training session with 
other Students. A chart on the wall displaying who has behaved correctly 
and how many times each has received rewards is a good way of reminding 
hicher-level students of the goodies to be obtained for good behavior. It 
is also a 'good way of reminding you to reinforce that behavior. For severely 
and profoundly retarded students, you might try mounting individual token- 
baaiks on a convenient wall. Tliese are cylinders of clear plastic (1 per 
student) through the top of which students drop plastic tokens (e.g., Po^er 
chips) earned for good behavior! As more tokens are placed into the student s 
bank, the level, of course, rises, giving a nice visual representation of the 
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student's behavior. Mlowing your students to purchase reinforcers with their 
tokens earned for good bejjaviors should further serve to increase and maintain 
thai behavior. 

6. I DON'T HAVE TIKE TO DO ALL THIS PAPEffiVORK. V/hile the West Virginia 
System does little to decrease paperv/ork involved in developing the newly 
mandated individualized educational plans (lEP's) and consent forms, the 
Universal Data Sheet (UDS) included in this binder (see pp. 260-276 ) has been 
designed to eliminate some of the paperwork ordinarily involved in running 
an effective^ objectively based classroom. Bjy incorporating a recording 
technique and graphic representation into one device, you can record your 
students' data and keep a graphic record of performance simultaneously. It 
will also provide a simple means of communicating progress to parents, 
administrators, and other interested persons. 

Data collection is normally the most difficult and time consuming aspect 
of paperwork, and even it becomes easier with practice. The importance of 
^ keeping records of your students' progress cannot be over-emphasized. 

Without these records you will have little concrete idea of the skill level 
at which your students are performing and therefore little basis upon which 
to make future programming decisions. 

• , 7. THE JJETHOD CARD CALLS FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT THAT I DON'T HAVE. ^ 
Usually, the method cards will call for equipment which is readily obtainable. 
In the rare case that special equipment is required, there are several 
strategies you may use. First, check with colleagues, friends, or your 
supervisor. Tney may know where such equipment can be obtained. Second, 
see if you tan make the required item. Third, check the catalogues.^ Although 
this strategy may be more expensive and take more time (e.g., in delivery), 
it may be the best choice.^ Be sure to place your order enough in advance 
so that the equipment will be available when it is time to begin training. 
Tnese materials have been specified because they are most effective in 
teaching the behavior; so try, if at all possible, not to settle for second 
best. However, if you cannot aqquire the exact materials^ do not give up 
on training the skill. Be creative, and improvise. If you cannot improvise 
a satisfactory substitute, refer to the Scope, Sequence, and Correspondence 
Chart for alternative methods for teaching the same objective. 

A Checklisjt for Spottin g Certain Problems with Training 

Below is a checklist provided for easy reference. Tlie trainer who 
refers to the checklist frequently will avoid developing "bad habits" 
which interfere with effective training. If sessions are not going 
smoothly, the checklist will help the trainer pinpoint the problem areas. 

7 



1. The authors suggest the following catalogues: Developmental Learning 
IJIaterials, 77-78 (available through Developmental Leaxtiing I^toterials^ 7440 
Natchez Ave., Niles, IL 60648); SRA '77 Catalog (available through Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 259 East ErTe Street, Chicago, IL 60611); and for 
West Virginia educators only. Annotated Bibliography of Special Education 
instructional Materials (available through West VirginTa College of Graduate 
Studies, SEUAC, Institute, WV 25112). 

. 17i 
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, ' " THE WEST VIRGINIA SYSTM 

TRAINliR'S CHECKLIST 

YES 

1. Was your training site private, quiet, and distraction-free? 

2. Did you post a "do not disturb" sign on the door or paritltion 

before beginning training? 

3. Did you seat yourself betv;een the student and the entrance 

to the training site? 

4. Did you collect all essential materials before going to the 

training site? » » - — — 

5. Did you avoid bringing any non-essential materials to the 

training site? 

6. Did you keep the method card clc^e at hand and refer to the 

objective when necessary? 

7. Did you speak and gesture clearly, slowly, and loudly enough 

during training so that the student understood what you 

were saying? 

8. Did you get the attention of the student eacH time before 

you began a new trial? ^ ^ 

9. Did you get the student's attention before beginning to 

model? 

10 • Did you pace your trials effectively? 

11 Did you slowly go through the movement of the training task 

and stand directly in front of the student when modelling? 

12. Did you reinforce only correct demonstrations of the training 

task (unless otherwise specified on the method card)? 

13. Did you avoid reinforcing interfering behaviors? 

14. Did you give the student enough time to respond? 

15. Are you certain "that the reinforcers you used were most 

suitable to the individual student^ ^ 

16. Did you deliver reinforcers immediately after a correct 

response? * . 

17. Are you s\are the objective you trained was not too difficult 

for the student at the moment? 

18. Did each student have at least one training session per 

day for each objective presentaly being trained? 

19. Did you observe the students engaging in activities out- 

side of training which incorporated newly learned skills? 

20. V/ere your training sessions 15 minutes long or fewer? 



Some Technical Consideratic 

onal and 

been described. 



The functional and informative aspects of the method cards have already 
been described. However, the interested reader may want further detail _ 
regarding technical aspects of the objective sequence and method card developmenx 
The following inforination is provided for such a reader and is adjunct 
to the other sections of this introduction. It is primarily suppXementaiy, 
and a trainer can certainly use this program effectively without the beneiix 
of the folloLYing information. 

Fl ow Concept and Flow Charts • 

The training of even a "simple" task such as buttoning one's shirt 
involves a number of discrete steps which can easily become disjointed or 
rearranged unless a system is provided to insuj-e their proper in^ff^^^J^l . 
The use of flow charls provides such a system. As- previously mentioned ^p. 
the method cards have been written so that not only is the trainer Provided 
with a step-by-step procedure of how to teach the objective, but s/he is also 
provided with alternative strategies to be used if the studefit does not respond 
or responds incorrectly. This concept is graphically illustrated by means 
of a flow chart. 

A flow cliart is provided with each sub-area. It is usualljr based on . 
the procedure used on the first method card ot the sub-area and represents 
. the basic strategy used in teaching objectives within J^^^^^^'^f . ^"^.^^ 
reading the chart, begin at the top with the'first rectangle. This Indicates 
the first step which the trainer performs or has the student perform. 
Arrows from this step indicate where the reader goes next; IT the iirst „ 
step involved "a choice point", i.e., the student had a chance to respond 
correctly, incorrectly, or not at all, the arrow will direct the reader to 
rSa^nd' rather thaf io another rectangle (or step). Frcn> each choice point 
(or diamond) are arrows marked "Yes" or "No". TheGC also g^aide the reader 
to the neDct step depending upon what "choice" was made. 

Inspection of one of the flow charts reveals that the reader I" often 
sent back to a previous step if the answer at a particular choice Is No. 
In other words, the student must successfully complete a step b^rore the 
nex? step is b4gun. It should be noted, however, that on many occasions a limit 
?s placed on thfnumber of times a particular step is repeated. For example, 
if ?he answer to th^in-estion "First Time?" is "No" (indicating that the 
trainer has already repeated the step once), the reader is directed to a 
different step. This different step is not the same as going ahead with the 
next ask " that occurs in the sequence of tasks necessary to perform xne 
obje.-.^e. Rather, it is more accurately conceived as as ««^§iiSrnHu^ 
strategy provided for teaching the as yet unsuccessfully performed step the 
tralner^s attempting to teach. • 
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Two symbola pr' words which often appear on the flow charts and may 
require e4>lanation are "SR+" and "fade." . "SR+" is merely a shorthand form 
of writing "reinforce.-" It appears after every correct response and after 
or as part of steps" involving fjhysical prompting. It should be remembered 
that although shown on the floW charts after every correct responsei tlie ; 
trainer probably will want to alter the reinforcement schedule once tramxng 
has shifted to maintenance for; a particular objective. "Fade" is the ttechnicai . 
term use^^to describe the process of gradually reducing the amotint of assistance 
given to the student. Although the term "fade" does. not appear on the method • 
cards themselves, a comparison of the flow chart s-teps with those on the 
* .«?thod cards reveals that the flow chart "fade" steps correspond to the _ 
method card steps which say something like, "Continue step 3(a), each time 

giving less and less assis'tancje."" . 

Again, "it should be emphasized that an understanding of "flovv" and flow 
charts is not a requisite for *the effective use of method cards in this 
binder The charts merely provide a quick, graphic illustration of the 
proced^e generally applied in each sub-arek. However, effective teaching 
can be erihanCjed by-* thorough under stsinding qf flowcharting and the use ol 
these charts to- evaluate the completeness, of teaching- routines. If the 
routine flows smoothly and leads to no dead ends when charted in this manner, 
it will be an indication that a thorbugh analysis of the steps to be followed 
in teaching a particular objective has been accoraJJlished. 

- •' ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' • ' 7 

Tmpii oat-ions of Uniform . 'Specific Training Routines 

— — ■■ ',. — * '■ — ' ^ ' ' 

As explained on Page" 3 , a particular sequence of pronpts was adopted 
for'use with most of the training. This sequence generai:iy begins, with a 
nreste^ (designed for assessment rather than actual training) and then 
progresses through a sequence of prompts, beginning with a minimal level 
f e e a vocal or gestural command) and continuing through a maximal level 
(e k" actually taking hold of the student and physically guiding him/her . 
thro^h the task). In pases where physical assistance is given, it is Jhen 
"fST" That is, the trainer is instructed to reduce tha amotot of physical 
assist^ce gradually until the student performs the objective with only a 
slight, touch/ (Exceptions axe in cases where the objective specifically 
states that the behavior is to be performed with assist^ce). 

The rationale for the approach described above is based on the fact 
that people, whether adults or children, handrcapped or "normal , learn &t • 
differ^ rates and through different modes.. To provide physical assistance 

' ' Jo a student who might be able" to perform^he task after having ,t demonstrated 
once by 'the trainer or another student woiSd be a waste of time and effort. 
Providing only 'as- much assistance as is absolutely necessary alWs a more 
accurate assessment, of the student's rate and "f^yl^" f .ljf"^g,S'L^ij° 

. produces more efficient teaching.- At the same time> strictly adhering to the 
program in cases where the sugge'sted sequence of prompts does^not fit a_ 
particular student's learning ^tyle would al^So be a waste of time and Effort. . 
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^or example, a trainer may discover after several trials that a student 
does not respond to modeling. V/hy continue to adhere strictly to the 
suggested procedure if it contains modeling? The trainer in such a case 
would be wise to alter the sequence of prompts so that it more adequately 
reflects the performance of the particular student.. 

The use of presteps (for assessment.) and the provision of a slight^ 
delay between signals and subsequent prompts lilsewise enhance the efficiency 
of training by 'allowing the student an opportunity to demonstrate that the 
response has already been learned. For example, with an. objective involving 
partial physical prompting, the teacher might signal the student to pull 
on your sock" and wait a few seconds to see whether the student does it. 
Or the teacher might give the signal and proceed immediately tojielp the 
student without waiting to see whether s/he responds to the signal alone. 
The first procedure seems preferable from the standpoint of efficiency. - 

The .question of "How lAuch should the method be altered?" is difficulty , 
to answer. The developers of this program would like to encourage creativity 
on the part of trainers. Of course, it is possible that creativity might 
be employed at the cost of effectiveness. Generally, however, the danger 
with a programmed learning package such as this lies more with its being 
used too strictly than with its being used too flexibly. As long as the 
trainer is kfiepiYig accurate daily records and realizes that some of his/her 
creative efforts may prove ineffective, there is more to be gained by flexible 
use of the program than by rigid adherence to it. ^ 

An Open -Ended System ' ' ^ 

Related, to the flexibility suggested above is the- concept ef this 
curriculum being "open-ended" rather than fixed arid complete. The user of 
the program will notice that many method cards suggest writing another ^ 
objective if the student responds incorrectly on several successive trials 
after all the suggested prompts have been employed. Given iihe( previously, 
discussed differences in learning rates and styles, the need for this type / 
of flexibility is readily apparent. Guidelines which were used for generating 
the method cards in this binder have been included along with a blank method 
card By referring to these guidelines and the already devised method cards, 
a trainer Should be able to generate new method cards and "sub-obje,ctive?" when 
s/he finds those provided are inadequate. For purposes of organization, we 
suggest these new. sub-objectives ( along with their corresponding method , 
cards) be numbered with the previous card's number plus an "a" (if it is the 
first sub-objective written) or a "b" (if it is the seeond)> etc. For 
Example, if a tfainer wrote two sub -objectives to Walk - 1 (i.e., s/he 
found it necessary to add more steps to the skill taught with Walk - 1 
before teaching Walk - 2), */he would 'number them WaDi - la and Walk - lb, 
respectively, similarly, if a trainer discovers anoth,er source which has 
objectives that s/he finds helpful in addition to those already included in 
the binder, they can be transferred onto cards (as described ''above ), numbered 
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in this fashion, and inserted at the appropriate place(s) in the binder. 

The new source(s) can then be added to the Scope, Sequence, and Correspondence 

Chart so that it remains current and Maximally effective. 



Sub-Area s Fburid in More than One Skill Area . 

There Is some overlap in terms of skills to be taught in the various 
areas. For instance, teaching, a student to wash his/her hands is an integral 
part of both Uses Toilet and Y/ashing and Grooming. In order to make each 
skill area. a self-contained unit, sub-areas have not been cross-referenced. 
Thus, a trainer who is teaching in more than one skill area likely v/ill find 
identical or highly similar sub-areas in more than one skill area. Although 
this may appear redundant to the educator v/ho is using the entire program, 
it is necessary in order to provide a complete sequence of objectives for 
thos9 trainers who may be using materisQ-s in only one or two skill areas. 
Such a system also allows a teacher to have an aide or volunteer train on 
one area while s/he trains ih another Without having to shuffle materials 
back and forth between them. * . 



' In The Future 

Y our Help is Needed . 

As previously mentioned, the entire West Virginia System curriculum 
consists of 20 binders (such ds this one) corresponding to the 20 WVAATS . * 
skill areas. The curriculum presented in this binder and others like it have, 
been developed by teachers and other professionals experienced in working 
with developnentally handicapped children. In spite of the fact that ah 
attempt Ixarbeen made to field test the materials as they have been developed, 
thelcl^rTculum will* continue to be revised and expanded as data are gathered 
from educators indicating the need for such changes. We strongly encourage 
the iLsers of these materials to provide us with infotination regarding the 
streikgths and weaknesses of the program so that we might continue to improve 
upon jit. 



Home ^richment Program 

\n addition to the 20 binders containing curricula suited to a ^classroom 
situation, the West Virginia System includes •'Home Enrichment Caxds. 
These Icards contain descriptions of games or game-like activities to be 
used el^ther by the parents or the teacher to expand or maintain skills being 
taught\in the classromra. Except for a few areas such a^ toileting which , 
do not llend themselves to game-like activities, a minimum of tjvo activities 
will be\ provided per sub-area. Examples of Home Enrichment' Cards are included 
ip Appendix E. ^ * 



Sensory Zone 
Introduction 



Three areas comprise the Sensory Zone of the West Virginia System 
curriculum binders - Auditory, ^actile and Visual Responsiveness. They 
are very similar to the other 17 binders- of the system, yet these three ^ 
•are unique. They are similar in overall organization and construction. 
The same procedures were followed in writing these three areas, also. 

The Sensory Zone areas are unique in that they address/teach so^e 
very basic' responses to auditory, tactile or visual stimuli. In ^'^^"S 
these three curriculum binders the authors attempted to ke^ each/^Qethod 
card simple and specific to the area it addressed. They alW^ndeavered 
to cover as many different response modes as feasible in order to keep 
prerequisite skills to a .minimum. The W6st Virginia System staff strove 
to write method cards in a manner that even the most severely physically, 
visually or hearing impaired student would have a means of receiving the 
appropriate stimuli and a means of responding to them. In Auditory 
Responsiven'ess. for example, the only Prerequisite Skill on, all method 
cards is that the student have at least partial hearing. Response mode 
prerequisites vary, but often raay include speech, and sign language. 
Other modes include gesturing, using a head or mouth pointer to select 
from a group of picture?, using a communication board witt an electric 
switch to select pictures, symbols, words, and so on. 

By keeping prerequisite skills to a minimum and permitting many 
response mode alternatives, each of tihe Sensory Zone areas has be^ 
kept relatively specific to the sensory mode being ^assessed and trained. 
By doing so, visually and physically impaired and some hard of hearing 
students pay perform most Auditory Responsiveness objectives; deaf, 
physically impaired and some visually impaired students may perform most 
Visual Responsiveness objectives; and deaf, blind, multiply handicapped 
and all but the most severely physically involved students may perform ^ 
many of. Tactile Responsiveness objectives. 

The'Sensory Zone areas may be selected for instruction for those 
students whose \fVAATS (Cone, 81) profile is generally low. These 
students have low scores in most Primary Zone areas. Students who fall 
into this category are either young, severely- or multiply-handicapped 
or both. Their multiple handicaps indlude combinations of meg^al 
retardation; physical handicaps, vision or hearing losses. The students 
have educational goals in both Sensory and Primary Zone areas. Their 
primary Zone goals consist of the simpler skills in those areas. Sensory 
Zone goals are selected to develop prerequisite skills needed for train- 
ing in more complex Primary Zone area skills. 
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aThe Senses are used to receive the stimuli which serve as cues for 
the student to respond during training in all areas. If the student has 
sensory losses (e.g., visually or hearipg impaired) two priorities emerge 
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The student needs training to develop maximally those receptive skills in 
his/her remaining senses,, and to use any residual sight or hearing s/he 
possesses. For example, a visually impaired student would receive auditory 
and tactile responsiveness training to develop these areas as strengths 
and would also receive visual responsiveness training to minimize the 
deficit. The deaf student would receive visual skill training's prerequi- 
sites for learning sign language, cued speech, lip reading, an^so on. 
S/he would receive tactile responsiveness training to feel auditory 
vibrations. Auditory training, may then be adapted using the -student's' 
tactile responsiveness to auditgry stimuli. For the blind student, tactile 
responsiveness training would provide prerequisite skills for learning 
to read braille. All of the Sensory Zone areas, provide response alterna- 
tives so that severely physically handicapped students may receive skill 
training in them. The introduction .to each Sensory Zone area includes 
additional suggestions for selecti^ it as a priority training area. 
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Visual Pesponsiveness 
Intxcxiuction 



Visual Pesponsiveness, for the purposes of this binder, is defined as 
a specific, neasurable behavior exhibited by a student within a specified 
anount of tiire following the presentation of a specific visual stimulus. 
The oontinuum of visual sUimili in this binder ranges from bright objects 
whidi are 12 inches fron the student's .face, through changes in lighting, 
to smiles from 10 feet away and small d;Lfferenoes in sijnilar figures. 
Possible correct responses to the stumiLi range from sijiple changes in 
pupil dianeter through stringing beads and kicking rolling balls to drawing 
missing parts in pictures. 

The visual responsiveness curriculum progresses from siitple- responses 
to qeneral visual stimuli through reoogniUon of specific visual stJJiiuli 
to preacademic visual skills, such as would be addressed in early childhood 
education and the primary grades. The last step of many method cards in 
this binder refers the trainer to other appropriate sources (areas. and 
sub-areas) in The \fest Virginia System curriculum binders. These suggestions 
provide alternative teaching strategies. However, they. may be written in a 
manner whidi requires the student to have more prerequisite skills (sucn 
as hearing, use of hands, antoulation, etc.) . The trainer is advised to use 
careful judgment before deciding bo use these alternate teaching suggestions. 

C ontents of the Visual Responsiveness Curriculum 

There are ll sub-areas in the visual responsiveness curriculum area. 
Ihese are presented in Table 1 along with abbreviated sub-area names, and 
the nunter of objectives and nethod cards in each. A perusal of the sub-area 
nanes in Table 1 will provide some information on the content covered in 
this curriculum-. More specific information abodt each of the sub-area 
donbents can be found, in the brief introductory oonments preceding the - 
itEthod cards in that^ sub-area. > t. - . 

The 11 sub-areas of visual responsiveness follow a general progression 
from sinple bo cctiplex.- -The first five sCjb-areas, Shows Normal Reflexes 
(1) through Establishes* Eye Contact (5) > require, the student only to respond 
to the presentation of an object or .person. Scans Environment (6) and • 
Visually Searches for Renoved Objects (7) require more active involvement^ 
by the student as s/he looks- for nearby objects. The Visual-Motor Coordi- 
nation (8) sub-area includes a mixture of objectives which, have m corrmon 
the requirement of a notor response guided by vision. The objectives are , 
similar to the initial objectives in a nUitter of sub-areas m the Gross 
Motor and l-ine totor binders, and serve as introductions td these sub-areas 

'for stud^ts who need to learn skills which' are pre-requisites for these 
sub-areas. Finally, the Discriminates Visual Stimuli (9) , Matches by 
Visual 'Cues (10), and Visual Closure (11) s\jb-areaS require the student to 

• respond bo similarities and/or differences bebw^ visual stimuli (in the 
last method cards in Visual Closure, the student must respond to similarities 
be'bween a parUally-concSgaled object and an object whidi is not present) . 
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Table 1 

Contents and Organization of the Visxaal Responsiven^s 
Curricolum Area: Sub-area Names, Abbreviations, 
Nunfcer of Objectives and Method Cards per 
Sub-area , and Corresponding' W7AATS* 
Item Nurrber / 



WAATS* Item 
Nurinber 



Sub-area Naire 



17, 19 
18 

20, 21 



.22, 23, 
„.24 



Abbreviated 
Sub-area 
Name 



No- of Objectives & 
Method Cards 



1. Shows Nonnal Reflexes 

2. Fixates on Objects 

3. Tracks Objects Visually 

4. , Responds to Sight of 

Person 

5. Establishes Eye 

Contact 

6. Scans Environment 

7. Visually Searches 

'for Removed Objects 

8 . Visual-Motor 

Coordination 

9\ Discriminates Visual 
Stimuli' 

10. Matches by Visual Cues 

11. Visual, Closure 



Reflex 

Fixates 

Tracks 

Sight of Person 

Eye Contact 

Scans 
Searches 

Visrual-Motor 

Discriminates 

Matches 
Closure 



3 
6 
14 

5 



11 
10 

20 

22 

34 
18 



t ' TOTALS 



* 3rd Ed., 1981. 
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Althouqh there is a geheral progression of ccnplexity aitong and within 
the s^-aSS,^ is not neoessarily a prerequisite re latxonshxp beiveen 
aw ^pdjac4nt sul>-areas. -Phus, while it is generally the case that - 
^li^ap^aSng sub^areas should be taught before later-appearing ones, 
?rS?r^tines be desirable to teach several non-adjacent sub-areas 
«n^renay (e.g. , Fixates on. Objects, 2, and Responds^to Sight of 
. ?^^S^r. And! it may even te reasonable in sore instances to teach 
later-if^aring sub-areas before earUer ones. 

Ctojectives and Sources 

AS can be seen in Table 1, a .total of 147 objectives has been included 
i.. the visual responsiveness curriculum. These have been obtained from a 
variety of assessnent and curricular sources, all of whic^ are lasted in 
the references secUon of this binder (see Appendix B) . Sources which 
^ found to be especially helpful were the g^^g^^^g^. Q^f^^^^^^^f 
Proqr^ssion (Santa Cruz Special Education Management System, 1973 , the 
C^^oSHilum (Forsberg, Neisworth,, & Laub, 1S77) , Developmental 
. fe lines (Karn es, Sprugel, & Goldberg, unpublished) , and Assessment 
of Dgaf-Bg jid Oiildrgn : CaHler-Azusa Scale (StilL^ 

After idenUfyi^g the objectives .to be 'included in the curriculum we 
qroupedlSem into^ub-areas , regrouped them, added, deleted, and finally • 
StSed on the 11 sub-areas listed in Table 1. Next -Jf^^^^^^^^ 
rewrite the objocUves to get them to. be consistent with the 3-part Mager 
fl962) form ObjecUves were then arranged to approximate what appeared _ . , 
to 2 tife^st laical oi:der for teaching them. AddiUonal objectives were 
then written to fill- obyious large gaps. , 

Throughout the process of obtaining objecUves from different assessment 
and c^iSlar sources care was taken to keep tradk of the origins of each 
?Ss^SSd^e producUon of a cross-referenqing system which shows whether 
IS wSre t^^jecave is located in eaoh of the more than ,sources^ed^^ • 
The cross-referencing system appears in the Scope, Sequeiico and Correspondence 
section of this binder. , • 

Method Cards 

AS in all curricula of The West Virginia System eauii of the objecUyes 
in thf vSual responsiveness area is printed on a method card which also provides 
Tdeteiled, step-£-step lesson plan for teaching the objective. The lesson 
pl£^ Sitte^ in a direct-instrucUonal format with reinforcement and correction 
sJ^^t^gi^ sp^ifically stated, .and a sequence of progressively more cortpelling 
prSpts inclSed as steps in the nethod. portions of a typical visual respon- 
siveness itethod card are illustrated, on the following page. ^ 



•me task analyses for each of the 11 ^ub-areas of the visual respon- 
siveness area are a confciAaUon of raUonally and eropirically derived teaching 
strategies. Many have been tried out and refined at least in part as a result 
of actual experiences with them. Additionally, numerous speech/language 
clinicians, audiologists, teachers, psychologists, aides, secretaries, mothers, 
and graduate students have provided iniUal input and offered reference 
suggesUons, examined the nethod cards and offered suggesUons for theix 
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r^- Visual Responsiveness 



OBJECTIVE Given a red ball or other brightly-colored object P"^^"^^^^^ 
inches in front of the student's face, the student look? at the object 



inche 
within 2 seconds. 



MASTERY CRIT^ION: 

3 out of U Responses correct for 2 consecutive sessions. 

^ 



^'^Hofd a red ball or other brightly-colored object 12 

the student's face. If CORPECT (i.e.. student turns eyes toward object 
within 2 seconds). reinf^^^TZ^^d repeat Step 1 until n,astery criterion 
, is liet. If NO RESPONSE , repeat Step 1. If STILL NO RESPONSE, or if 
INCORRECT , go to Step 2. 

2 Repeat Step 1. dangling or shaking the ball rather than folding it still. 
2. ^^p. ^^^P,^;^ 3,%^/^balli." as you do this. If ^COR^CI. reinforce 
an^'reTI^?; to Step 1. T Oq-RESPONSE . repeat Step 2. If STILL NO ^ 
RESP ONSE or if INCORRECT, go to Step 3. 

Tnnch the ball to the student's nose; then slowly move it to a point 
T S« in front of student's face while dangling or shaking the ball, 
Inches in- tront or s>luucih. = , ^Zi^ -ir rnnuPrT reinfo; 

look at the (ball) ," as you do, this. If CORRECT ., reinio. 
Step 3. gradually increasing the distance atwhlch^ 
ni I III I ..u III II i1 ^ " ' 

v*i* have a jDoa to wSHf iSS;Sg^ach sub-area, and should espe- 

GuicJelines for writing mathod carcJs are presented "^/^J?^32^V;°^his way 
binder for^^rsons who want to inprove various of the s.ub areas in tnis y ^ 

(See Appendi jt C) . 

. -me only prerequisite specified on all the irethod cards in the visual 
responsiveness binder is vision'. Other necessary prerequisities tor 
SS?ic cards and/or sub-areas pertain' to the student s r^spohse 

nod4. As was mantioned in the Sensory Zone intitjduction and the first 
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u tn«-»-orJnf^Qn to this binder, efforts were niade to keep 

^.^SSs^cted by "or", and the cbjecUyes Ust exai^les of 
leveSd different prerequisite response altemaUves. 

Student Grouping 

Tt^ ideal studenVteacher ratio for most visual responsiveness sub- 
ar«as^ 1^ ISTsX-areas may also be teught in small groups. For 
SSl^ a n^^eT^f the nethod cards ii. tlS Visual-Motor Ccordi^txon 
sub-area lend themselves to small group instruction. 

Materials & Equipment 

A variety of materials and equipment is suggested on the^thod cards 
in visuXre^iveness. In sorre cases, no materials are needed Most 
i^tJ^ SrS caU for bright or otherwise visually stimulating objects, 
S^Ssr^f^s and lettlrs drawn on cards, assistants, etc. Efforts 
S^TSSde tosuqciest use of inexpensive, commonly available materials. , 
^Se^ ^atJSfls tSt would Really be found in' educational settings. 
-Sf kev^ere is to remerrfcer that nost materials listed are suggestions.. , . 
Se SL^efis encouraged to use available resources, make appropriate 
ISsSS^i^s, and use his/her imaginaUon to expand upon the provided lists. 

P£Oc[ranTn.iji^ for Ggneralization 

While the acquisition of visual responsiveness skills may be nost - 
effiaSuy b^u^about in intensive one-to^ne training sessions ti^ ^ 
^niSuzation^of these skills over tiite and setting requires supplementary 
SSSdii^s ^re^ myriad opportuniUes for incidental visual training 
tSS^^?"the^iS! ^ogram dS (e.g., snack ti^, arl?, lunch, as.part. 

Lft^SScn, e?c!?. Ihose stx^uld be capitalized on at e^^ ■ 
oDDortunity At the very least, generalization should be ffcilitsateaoy 
SSSj^Sil trailing Snducted by more than one person and in 
^:^tS^r(e.g., classrocm, playground, dayroom; -^^--^J^,^^^'''^'' 
etc ) Parents, other family members, and volunteers can easily be 
^^c^iited^S^ual trainers since the nethod card ^<>^\°%'^,,f^l^. ^^is 
system curricula has been specifically designed to facilitate this 
kind of multiple trainer approacJi. * 

Where Ito Begin Tr^^ 

initial assessnent in visual responsiveness, as in all curricular areas 
of ih^^? Vir^irSystem, is by of the West Virginia B^^BH^.^ 

^aSnTlJsIin^WVAAll, Coke, 1981) . Other neasures may be used in additipn 

* - . ' • 

in. the preparation of Individualized EducaUon Programs (lEPs) the 
WVAAIS is used as the priinary vehicle for determining priority training 
, ^7 P^2n? "levels of National performance , l«^g-tange goals , ^ual 
monthly goals, and short-term instructional objectives In the 
SSin^at follow you will be taken through the steps involved in 
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tafqetijiq visual responsiveness one of tbe areas of instruction to be 
included iji an lEP or any other habiUtation or intervention plan which 
miqht be used to design the behaVior change. programs of clients in human 
service agencies. A blank WAATS Answer Sheet .and Profile Sheet may be 
found in Appendix D. ■ " ^ 

S electing Visvi^l Responsiveness 5s a Priority. Training Area 

\-Jhen the WVAATS has been administered and" scored, the resulting profile 
is examijied to- determine the student's relative strengths and w?a]cnesses 
across the WVAATS scales, ^rem the profile examination it is "possible - 
to select priority areas for training. These Wuld generally be those . 
areas (scales) on which the student scored the lowest. Of course, other 
considerations play a part in deciding priority training areas. Chief 
^antanq th6se are (I) " the skills most' nebessary to function in a less 
restrictive -envirorinent^ (2) the ijiportance of sone skills relative to 
others (eg., responding to vistial stimuli obviously facilitates development 
in other areas) , and (3) the preferences of parents, teachers, and others 
' working with the student on a freq\jent basis. 

Visual responsiveness may be selected as a priority training area for 
^ several different reasons. As was explained in the introduction to the 
Sensory Zone, if the student's prpfile is generally low in the Primary Zone, 
some Sensory Zone responsiveness trmning is advised, together with skill 
training in Primary Zone areas. A student who has low auditory responsivpness 
(the deaf or hearing inpaired) should receive visual responsiveness training 
to develc^J maximally skills using vision. Tjie vision iirpaired child may 
benefit from visual responsiveness training to develop skills in using 
residual vision, to stay close to "normal" development in an area of sensory 
loss/deficit. 

Deter mining Present Level of Performance 

Once visual responsiveness has been selected as a priority training area 
it is then necessary to establish the student's present ""-^^el of performance 
(functioning, skill, etc.) within the visual area. To estabUsh the present 
level of performance in visual responsiveness and in tJie other two Sensory 
Zone areas of 'me Wtest Virginia System, the following four steps are suggested: 

Step 1. consult the conpleted WV/ATS answer sheet in 
the visual area and find the first item where "Has 
done so at least once" (1) or "Sometimes" (2) is marked. 
(The ccnplete scoring alternatives for the Sensory Zone 
are noted in the exanple at the right) . 
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VISUAL 

17 i ^ _ 

^3 J. Exanple of a cxDrrpleted WWATS answer 

,9 jjt sheet in the visual responsiveness 

M — area. 

2^^± 

22 J±. 

23 £L 

24 Q 



Step 2 . Consult the WVAATS manual ^or the oorresponding item. 



C. VISUAL RESPONSIVENESS 

17. Changes p6pll size In response to variations in the brightness of light. 
— ^ 18. Looks at or fixes eyes on an object momentarily, 

19. Turns eyes and/or head toward source of light. 

20. Follows an object moving from left to right or ^ 
right to left within six Inches of face. 

21 In an uninterrupted movement of eyes only, follows object moving from left to right or 
right to left (shows no hesitation or jerkiness of eyes as object nears 

center 6j face). 

22 Indicates an IdenKified object (e.g.. "red ball/' "square/ "cow." etc.) wh6n that object 
is presented together with two other, dissimilar objects. 

23. Responds consistently in different ways to a prihted capital "W" and "M" when 
presented together. {Note: This Item and the next are measuring visuaf 
dtscrimination and do not require these specific skills to have been taught 

as part of a reading program.) 

24. Responds consistently In different ways to a printed small "p** and a "q" when I 
presented together. ' 
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Step 3. Consult the Table of Contents of the visual responsiveness binder to 
find a 'sub-area named the saive or approximately the sams as the item name, 
i.e., "Fixates on Objects." 

Shavs.Nonnal Reflexes 

— ^Fixates on (Objects • • 

Tracks Objects Visually . /. . 

Responds to Sight of Person 

-or- 

Consult Table 1 for WVMTS itdlm nurrfcers which correspond with visual 
responsiveness sub-areas. 
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Step 4. Turn to the first nethod card in the corresponding sub-area and 
begin direct observational assessment of the student's skills in the sub- 
area by« testing hiVher on the first or "test" step of each jethod card 
in succession. Assessnent should oontinue in th^s way until a method card 
is reached whidi contains an objective on v*uch the student does not meet 
mastery. Since the objectives and method cards are generally sequenced 
in the order in which they should be taught, the last objective passed 
(mastered) during the assessment period represents the student's present 
level of perfonnanoe. 

Once it has been deterrrdned v*>ere the student is presently functioning 
it is possible to select the next higher skill in a task analysis as the 
objective to be mastered in the training program first. Ihis objective is 
often regarded as the student's entry level perforinanoe and becomes the 
first short-term instructional objective. More will be said about determin- 
ing short-term instructional objectives after long-range, annual, and 
nnnthly objectives have been established. - 

Dete rmining Long-Range Goals. . ^ 

If 

■me philosophy underlying The Vtest Virginia System's approach to the 
I.E. P. process is that all instruction should be controlled by an analysis 
of the minimal skill leveJ/s necessary to function effectively in a less 
restrictive environment than that in vMch the student is currently placed, 
these minimal skills represent the long-range goals of a particular 
educaaonal or habilitative program. Space does not penidt a cortplete 
description of th^ process to follow in establishing long-range goals. 
•Itie technology for doing this has not been extensively developed at this 
tine anyway. Several approaches can be suggested, however. 

First, it is necessary to -decide the next less restrictive placement 
options for the student. There may be one or several, but it (they) should 
be determine<J before placing the student as an outgrowth of the present 
I.E.P. process"; ITiat is, when a student has been identified, screened, 
evaluated, and is being considered for special placement, the next most 
reasonable placeman t after the iitirediate one should be identified. This 
is very inportant as it may have serious inplications for the appropriateness 
of the plaoenent iimediately being considered. Since less restrictive 
future placonEnt is our overriding concern, present placements must be 
considered in terms of just how well thoy will prepare the student/client 
for future placencnt options. The programming opticMi seledted for irmed- 
iabe plaoc'jrent should be that whidi has the highest probability of preparing 
the student or client for the next. v 

. Once subsequent progranming c^)tions have ^Deen determined it is th 
possible to establish the minimal skill levels necessary for adequate 
functioning in them. A relatively easy approach to doing this is to have 
persons responsible for programming in these placements fill out a WAATS 
answer sheet on the basis of such skill 'levels. A profile of the results 
cx3uld be used for conparison with those of students being considered for 
placenent, and priority training areas and long-range goal? could be 
determined. If the student is radically different from the "entry level 
profile" of that particular class perhaps a different loss restrictive 
plaoamcnt should be ocxisidered. 
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alternative and nore difficult apprbach to establishing entry level 
LAJfilek of various placenent options .would be to observe the behavior of 
Irtain Atu^ts/clients in those plaoeinents directly. I^e students selected 
*>uia be *tose identified by the staff of the placement as being the Icwest 
Junctioning^rsdns they would acc^t in the program. Direct observations 
would be recorded on the WVAATS answer sh^t and an entry level profile 
generated just hs before, 

Ihe long-range goal for a student in the visual responsiveness skill 
area then becoiiES the objective in The West Virginia System visual 
responsiveness curriculum which corresponds with the minimal level of 
performance judged necessary for adequate functioning in the next less 
restrictive placemRnt. 

te termining Annual -^ Goals 

Annual goals are established by dividing the nunt»er of objectives in 
the visual responsiveness binder between the student's pre^t level of 
functioning and the long-range goal by the nurrber of years it is liXely the 
student will need to reach the long-range goal. Let's say there are 72 
objectives between where the student is now an^ where s/he needs to be to 
enter the next less restrictive placement. Let's also say that based on 
previous experience with this student and/or with similar students at this 
level it is likely that s/he will master three objectives per month. 
Assuming 12-nonth progranming this represents 36 objectives per year. 
Dividing 72 by 36 results in two years to reach the long-range goal. Ttius, 
the 36th and 72d objectives can be viewed as annual goals. Since it is 
unusual bo go beyond a single year on a given I.E. P., only the 36th objective 
would be listed as the student's annual goal in visual responsiveness. 

D etermin ing McHithly G oals 

Gnoe the long-range and annual goals have been qstablished it is a , 
sinple matter to determine the nxJihthly goals to include on the student s 
I-E.P. Ttiese are found by dividing the nunt)er of objectives between the 
present level of performance and the annual goal by the nunber of months 
in the program year. In the present exanple, every » third objective would 
represent a monthly goal. 

Deboimining^ Short-Term InstxuctiOTal CSDjecUyes 

If the last objective of a task analysis passed by the student represents 
present level of performance, it is logical that the next objecUve in the 
sequence would be the student's first short-term instructional objective. 
The objectives in the sequence between this point and the first monthly 
djjective (see below) would consUtute the 2d, 3d, etc. , short-term instruc- 
tional objectives for the sturlent. i 

Instruction would begin on the first short-term objective and the 
associated nethod card fojr that objective could be used as a daily lessoh 
plan. It should be noted, however, that instrucUon in visual responsiveness 
need not be limited to a single abjective in a single sub-area of its 
curriculum. While the 11 sub-areas are roughly segycnoed from siirplo to 
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oonplex there is not always a prerequisite relationship beb^een earlier ^ ^ 
and later-appearing sub-areas^ as wafe noted earlier-. That is, it is 
•sonetiires the case that sub-areas are of approximately equal difficulty 
and can profitably be taught at the sane tiire. The teadier/traineir. irdght 
want to repeat the direct observational assessnent procedure in several 
of the sub-areas and select multiple short-term instructional objectives ; 
toJse worked on ooncuirrently in visual responsiveness trainihg. This 
a^r^ach would be especially useful for Vithin-area thematic" or "cluster 
teadiing" in which several different but related objectives are taught 
at the same time. ' • , ' * 

Sumnnary . 

By folloving the procedures outlined above it is possible to produce 
the goals and objectives required for most I.E.P.s and other .types of 
program plan. By establishing the student's present level of perfQpranoe 
in the curriculum area as a reference point it is possible to determine 
short-term instructional objectives, long-range goals, annual goals and 
rronthly goals in a relatively straightforward manner. 

I.t should be noted that many programs do not specify all of the levels 
of goals describejd above. Indeed, P.L. 94-142 requirea^only the establishment 
of annual goals , short-term instructional objectives/ and' present levels of 
educational performance. We have found it extremely useful to differentiate 
goals rrore distant than iirrediate (short-term) instructional objectives and 
less distant than annual ones, and to tie these to calendar progress and 
^\^ate the plans, at least on a monthly basis. Many people might find > ^ 

rronthly goals and short-term objectives synonymous. In such cases sonfe^ 
decision must be made as to which of the objectives between present level 
of /performance and annual goal ^should be call "short-term". It has seemed 
easiest to us merely to regard anything between present level and first 
rronthly goal as a short-term instructional objective. _ 

Using Other Assessment Prooedures 

While the foregoing discussion has been restricted, to assessment with 
the WVAATS , it is not necessary that the WVAATS be used in order to make use 
of the curriculum materials in the visual responsiveness area. Because 
several different assessment devices have been cross-referenced to the 
curriculum they can be used to determine where to begin training visual 
responsiveness skills. All that is necessary is for the assessor to examine 
the items irdssed by the student on the measure being used, "turn to the 
Scc^^e, Sequence, and Correspondence Chart in the binder, find the ^ column 
corresponding to the particular measure, and read down the objectives in 
the colurm until ones missed by the student are located. By then reading 
the WVS objective to the left in the row(s) of the objectives tHUs identified, 
it is possible to find the sub-area and method card coirresponding to the . 
objectives. The assessor can then turn to the appropriate method cards, 
directly o^ser\>e th^ student •s performance as described on the test step 
and proceed with the prooedures outlined above. ^ * ' ' 
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It should be noted that the use of other assessment devices ^ this . 
manner ci^^St^ to neasures used by speedi/language ^^^^f^ ' . ^ff}. , 
Sdo^tiSS therapists and specialists in visual or hearing^ipairments 
S Ml ttiaris Wired is that the items in the me^ure be ^ss- 

fefT^U^ SI objec5ves in the visual responsiveness binder. Because 
Se^Stives are specifically worded, grouped ihto sub-areas, and 
SL^Sd Sis is a relatively easy task to accompUsh. We rec^rmend 
^^ci^txaiJXBrs and the various speciaUsts working with the student 

S£5 to S?ect the cross-referencing of locally preferred measures 
S that^e eSensive curricular materials provided herein will be easily 
and logically accessed ^ixectly from whatever measure i"S used. 

Keeping Track of Daily Progress 

* 

Daily recording of perform^ce is vital to providing high quality, 
effective, and accountable pi^amming. The ability to respond to the 
student's performance as reflected in the data and to alter programs 
accordingly is essential toraximally effective teadimg. 

Daily trial-by-trial process in the visual responsiveness curriculum 
area as in all Vtest Virginia System curricula, can be monitored on the 
Universal Data Sheet (UDS) . A sanple UDS and guidelines for its "ff 
are included in this binder (see Monitoring Student Progress with the 
Self-Gr^hing Universal Data Sheet, T^pendix A) . 

V^iat To ^ I£ rfetho^ 

AS irentioned earlier in this intrbduction , the -method ^cards in this 
binder have not been" thoroughly evaluated and shown to be effective for 
S^SLg eacii of the 147 objectives included in the visual responsiveness 
S?3Slum. Thus, it is likely that a user might find the strategies 
SSgeSte^on a netiiod card not to be effective with a particular objective 
being taught a particular student. In such^ circumstances there are 
several altemaUves open to' the trainer/^acher which may succeed in 
getting progress going again. 

1 Drop back to the previous objective and provide the student 
*" ' opportunities for over learning it. Perhaps the mastery 

' criterion for that objective was insufficient to assure 
the fluency necessary to facilitate ready acquisition of 
the next objective. 

2 Write a new nethod for teaching the objective. Many teachers/ 

' ' trainers are creative enough to think of new teaching strategies 
whicii will be effecUve in the event the ones we have written 
are not. To facilitate the continued upgrading of the visual 
responsiveness curriculum hew methods can easily be added, to the 
syston by using the blank nethod card and following the guidelines 
reproduced in the rear of this binder (Appendix C) . 
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3/ Write an i/itermsdiate c±)jectlve and a nethod for teaching it. 
Si^pose after dropping back and providing overleaming on the 
previous objective the student still does not make progress 
on the present one^ Perhaps the step between objectives is 
too large. In such Cases it might help to write one or mare 
interrrediate objectives and methods to teach these. Again 
the blank method card and gudielines &t the back of the 
binder could be used. 

4. Consult the- So&pe, Sequence, and Correspondence Chart (SSC) 
for additional strategies for teac±iing the "bbjective. Sinoe^ . 
the objectives of numerous other curricula have been crdss- 
referenced to those of The West Virginia System, it will 
often be the case that they will provide alternative teaching 
approaches which may work when a method 6ard fails. As ^ long 
as the teacher/trainer has access to some of these sources 
s/he will be able to use the SSC chart to go directly to the 
appropriate location in the referenced material and find the 
alternative strategy. Instructions for using the SSC charts 
are included in the SSC section of the binder. 

5. Analyze the data to determine Whether teacher antecedent or 
consequent behaviors should be altered. If the student has 
'been "on" the objective for a nurrber of days and has shown 
some correct trials, it is likely that the problem is more 
with performance than with aoquisitioi). In such cases the 
power of the reinforoer (s) should be checked and, perh^s, 
new ones tried. If there are no trials correct after several 
days the problem is likely to be an aoqiaisition one and the 
general suggestions offered above should be tried. 

6. Call for h^lp! Ask your sipervisor, consultants, other 
teachers and other professionals for suggestions. 

^ ;^pendioes 

Several appendices follow the method card sub-areas of the visual ^ 
responsiveness binder. Some of these have already been» mentioned. Their 
purpose, naturally, is to increase the usefulness of the curriculum to 
the largest number of teachers, trainers, parents, volunteers, etc. 
Included are: the use of the Universal Data Sheet, guidelines for writing 
nethod cards, sanple WW\ATS answer and profile sheets. The West Virginia 
Syston glossary of terms, references' and Home Enrichment Program cards. 

The Hone Enrichnent Program ( H,E.P.) (Hawkins, et al. , 1983) was 
developed^lSToon junction with The West Virginia System curriculum binders. 
An introduction to and brief e^qplanation of the program are included in 
;^3pendix E.. All H.E.P. cards relevant to visual responsiveness are also 
included. v 
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Appropriate responding: to specific visual stimuli is critically 

*-o all learners with even a minimal amount of vx&ion. In most 
SSS3^?sSii^r?S both "normal" and "exceptional" students muA 
S S?Sut (stimSi) from teachers and trainers is vxsual. In activities 
of daily living, visual stimuU provide warnings, guide persons as ^ they 
nove about, provide reinforcement, and so on. Maximizing a person s 
^priat^ Responses to visual stimuli is useful in all curriculum and 
instruction, and can help greatly in i^Iprovlng one's quality of lite. ^ 

The visual responsiveness curriculum of Ihe \fest Virgima Systenw 
drawn from a variety of assessn^t and curriculum ^^hinq 
types of skills: sijiple responding to visual stiimoli, more active searching 
forobjects, and responding to similarities and differences in visual 
sUmuli. Additionally, one sub-area prpvides ^f°?<3atl^ for learning 
rore advanced gross and fine notor skills. It is distrol^uted further 
ZZss 147 objectives ordered sequentially into 11 sub-areas. Ihe 
pS?5uisite skill is^ all sub-areas is sone vision. 

sSSt response nodes have been kept as flexible -as possible Each of 
Se 147 ciiecUves is accompanied by an explicit, step-by-step set of 
Sachiig pSedures nodeled iter the direct instructional strategies 
SSibld'^by Becker, Enge]^, and Thomas (J^^^) ' Y^^g^SK^Ti™ 
skills taurfit in this binder range from fixating on and bracking visual 
.Siu^illSugh discriuninaang and matchij^ visual stamili and rdfeponding 
to partially-hidden visual stimuli. 

C3biecaves and instructional methods of the binder have been cross- „ 
referenced to many other asses snent and draining prograjjs. Th^ xt^xs 
txjssible to enter the curriculum using assessment information derivea 
from the West Virginia Assessne nt and Tracking . System or J f^°ther 
neasures IH^Luded in the cross-referencing system of ^he binder . 
AddiUonal curricula and assessment measures can be ^^^?°^5?Jf 
into the system to make them prescriptive as well as di^f°=tic. Tnis 
SSs^ferencing capability extends to the procedures of speech/language 
SSicilnl^sim or hearing iiipaired specialists, educators and other 
hi^^S^oTprSessionals.^ SL, the content of the visual responsiveness 
ScilS^Tis Lt ne... The novel contribuaon of the "^te^^als presented 
SSein -is their thorough integraUon into a coipirehensive service delivery 
sysSl ^signed to enhLce the independent functioning of persons with a 
variety of handicapping conditions. 
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IJVAATS* Item 
Number 



Sub-area Name 



Abbreviated 
- Sub-area 
Name * 



No. of Objectives 
& Method Cards 



9, 10 


• \ 

1 


b tar t xes to du aa en 
Loud' Noises 


Q f Q r f 1 eft 


3 


> 

9,10 


2. 


Responds to Sudden 
Loud Noises 


. Respond/Loud 


4 


10 


3. 


Responds to/Tracki^ 
Sound-Making Objects 


Responas/ iracK.s 


9. 




A. 


Manipulates Objects to 
Produce Sound . 


Manipulates 


5 


13 


5. 


Responds/ At tends to 
Voice 


Voice 


13 




* 6. 


Responds to Name 


Name 


7 


12 


7. 


Responds to Simple 
Commands 


Commands ^ 


11 


11 


8. 


Responds to Praise 


Praise 


3 . 


15 ' 


9. 


Responds to Music 


Music 


6 


■ 


> 10. 


Discriminates Volume, 


Volume 


5 




11. 


Discriminates Pitch 


Pitch ' 


5 




12. 


Discriminates Tempo 


Tempci 


6 




13. 


Discr iminates Duratl^on 


Duration 


5 


* 3rd 


Ed., 1981. 
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16 



lA, Discriminates Relevant 
from Bickground Sounds 

15. Discriminates Rhythm 

16. Categorizes Sounds ^ 

17. Identifies Object/Action 

Associated with Sound 

18. Matches Sounds 

19. Identifies Sound 

Producing Objects 

20. Recall of Sound 

Sequences , 

21. Recall of Sound 

Patterns 

22. Indicates Number of ^ 

Presented Sounds 

.23. Recall of Vocally 

Presented Numerals 

Recall of Forward 
Numerical Sequences 

25. recall of Backward 

Numerical Sequences 

26. Recall •of Vocally 

27. .Recall of Forward 

Word Sequences 

28. Recall of Backward 

Word Sequences 

29 . Recalls Sentences 

30. Recalls Simple Rhymes 

31. Recalls Simple Tunes 



Relevant/Background 

0 

Rhythm 
Categorizes 
Obj ect/Action 

Matches 

Sound Producing 

Sound Sequences 
% 

« 

Sound Patterns 

Number of Sounds 

Recall Numerals 

Forward Numprals 

Backward als 

Recall Words 

Forward Words 

Backward Words 

Sentences 

Rhymes 

Tunes 



6 
7 
5 

5 
10 

10 
7 
3 

34 
8 
8 

28 
6 
5 



6 
5 
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32. Recalls Simple Songs Sonjgs ^ 149 

& Jingles 



33, Recalls Simple Stories Story 



11 



TOTALS 33 * 267 



will sometimes 
(e.g.. Responds 
A"nd, It may even 
areas before earlier ones. 




Objectives and Sources 



As can be seen in Table 1, a totai of 267 objectives has been included 
in the auditory responsiveness curriculum. These have been obtained from 
a variety of assessment and curricular sources, all of which are listed 
in the references section of . this binder (see Appendix B) . Soux:;ce8 which 
we found to be especially helpful were the Behavioral Characteristics 
Progression (Santa Cruz Special Education Management System, 1973), the 
CW Curriculum, (Forsberg,- Nelsworth, & Laub, 1977)^ the Portai^c Guide to 
Farly Education and Checklist (Bluma, Shearer^ Frohraan, & Hilliard, 1976), 
:^^^dth7 ^0^on Project T^r Visuall^r Impaired and Blind Preschool Children 
(Brown, SlmmonB, & Methvin, 19 J) . The last was the most generally useful 



source , 



After identifying the objectives to be Included in the curriculum we 
grouped th&n into sub-areas, regrouped them, added, deleted, and finally 
settled on the 33 sub-arqas lifted in Table I. Next it was necessary to 
rewrite the objective^ to get them to' be consistent with the 3-part Mager 
(1962) form. Object!^ were then arranged to approximate what appeared 
to be the most log leal iirdcr fot teaching them. Additional objectives , 
were then written to filV obvious large gaps. 

JThr^ghout the process of obtaining objectives from different assess- 
.jnfiat^pnd Qu^icular sources care was taken to keep track of the origins of 
' each. This enabled the production of a cross-referencing system, which shows 
whether and where the objective is located in each of the more than* 20 sources 
used. The cross-referencing system appears in the Scope, Sequence and 
Correspondence section of this binder ^ 

Method cards 

As in all curricula of The West Virginia System each of the 267 objectives 
in the auditory responsiveness area is printed on a method card which also 
provides a detailed, step-by-step lesson plan f#r teaching the objective. The 
lesson plan is written in a direct-instructional format with reinforcement and 
correction strategiea^-speclf icfflly stated, and a sequence et progressively more 
compelling prompts included as steps in the method. Portions of a typical 
Auditory frfe^ponsiveriess method card are illustrated on the following page: 
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. ' ^ Table 1 

Contents and Organization of the Tactile Responsiveness . 
Curriculum Area: Sub~area Names, Abbreviations, 
Number of Objectives and Method Cards p^r ' 
S^-area, and Corresponding* \WAATS * 
Item Number 



WVAATS* Item 
Number 

« 




Sub-area Name 


Abb r ev ia t ed No . 
Sub-area 
Name 


of Objectives & ' 
Method Cards 


*> T ^ 


1 


Responds to Human 
Touch 


Human Touch 


10 




2. 


Responds to Touch 
by Obj'fects 


Object Touch 


17 




3. 


Grasps and Holds 


Gra&ps 


16 




4. 


Examines Body Parts 


Examines Body 


10 




5. 


Examines ^Objects 


Examines Objects 


20 


6, (8) 


6. 


Matches by Size 
and Shape 


Size/Shape 


15 


7 


7. 


Matches Objects 
by Physical 
Properties 


Matches Properties 

V 








TOTALS 


7^ 


IDA 



*3rd Ed'., 1981. 
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Project C. H. A. R. T. 

FAMILY NEEDS ASSESSMENT * 
(Revised 1/82) 

INTERVIEWER: 

NAME: - 



DAT^ • * ' 

, . ...... - s.'Ut: ■' 

like more infpnnatlon on that topic, x uiuy 
what kind of Information you seek. 

This Is how I will code y°"*^ answers: . 

YES/YES: YES, I know about the topic and YES, I an Interested In nore 
Infornatlon. 

yes/no: yes, I know about the topic and NO, I an not Interested in nore 
Infornatlon. 

no/yes: no. I do not kr.ow about the to^lc and YES, I 1^-. «"ed in 
more infornatlon. 

mim: »0, I do not about the topic and «0, I on ... i..taraata4 . 

In nore infornatlon. 

* infornatlon for basis of this fom was taken fron: 

indlvlduallzina Parent J-oly^a^^i^^^^T^^ Ti'rlbut 
cipal investigator, Seattle, Washington, Novenbcr 1979. 

■ 1^ 
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NAME: 
DATE; 



I. KNOWLEDGE 

A. General Infornation 

1. Ncmal child development 

2. Handicapping conditions/ labels 

3. Tests and neasurcnent 

a. Reasons for testing/ 

types of tests 

b. Results of tests 

c. How tests effect my child 



d. 



A. Health and nutrition 

Cozmnunlty Resources (Professional) 

1. Diagnostic, evaluation and 
treatment sources 

a. Physician 

b. Dentals health 

c. Public health care 

d. Vision 
e* Hearing 

f • Orthopedics 

g« Fhysicial therapy 

h. Occupational Jtherapy 

i. Speech/ language therapy * 



INTERVIEWER: 



Knows About/Wants Infomatlcn 



CO 

>* 

CO 



CO 



CO 
O 



o 
o 



COM>ENTS 



4* 
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j « Counaollng 
k. Genet tc counseling 
' 1 * 

2. Support services (assistance) 
* a. Supplemental Security Incone 
b. Aid to Dependent Children 
c* Food stamps 

d. Legal aid 

e. Health insurance 

f. Housing 

g. Financial information 

h. Transportation 

i. Respite care 
j . Day care 

k. Babysitting 
1. Recreation 

Sunner progranis 
Schools (private, residential) 



n. 
o« 



1- 



Support groups (e.g., Association 
for Retarded Citizens, United , 
Cerebral Palsy, etc.) 



y 



II . EpUCATION OF HANDICAPPED QIILDREN j' 
A. Individual Educational Planning > 
1. Educational programming 

a. Laws relating to mp^dnl c»ducntior., 

b. Laws relating to early education 

c. The local School System 



T 
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d. School programs availablvi for 

your child now and in the 
future 

e. The Individualized Educational 

Progran(IEP) written for 
your child 

f . The program your child is 

attending 

g. Classroom procedures 

h. Health and Sex education 

ii Releases and consent foms 

j. First aid procedures 

k. Relationships among xhild/ 
family/school staff 

1. Attending parent group meetings 

■) 

m. Reports from your child's 

teachers, therapists, etc. 



n. 



B. The CI oQsroon/ Teaching 
.1. Structure 

a. Classroom set-up 

b. Daily schedule 

c . Breakfasts/ lunches 

d. Discipline 

e. Visitors and volunteers 
2. Instructional areas 

a. Gross Motor (P.E.) 

b. Fine Motor 

^ c. *Self-help skills 

1) Eating 

2) Dressing 



tn w 


>4 Is 




SB 


COMMENTS 






























• 




































































































• 
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3) Toileting 

4) Washing/grooning 

d. Receptive Language (understanding) 

e. " Expressive Language (communication) 

f. Social skills (Interacting C others) 

g. Academic skills (reading, writing, 
numbers, money, time) 

h. Daily living skills (recreation, 
domestic, vocational) 

3. Teaching Techniques 

a. 1:1; small and large groups 

b'. Methods for teaching a skill 

c. Skill sequences 

^ d. Skill generalization 

e. Keeping data 

f . Reinforcement (effective use of) 
. PARENTS AS^ TEACHERS 

A. Support (our staff may help you resolve 
Issues) 

1. How does handicapped child fit in/ 
relate to rest of family 

2..rHow do I feel about my child and his 
handicap 

3. What happens to the child in future 

a. Schooling 

b. Adulthood 

4. How others react to handicapped 

child and what to do 

5. How will/does/has n^. changed 

6. Love, care, teaching, disciplinu 

7. Dependence ys^ Independence 

1 

20ij' 



♦ 9 ' 



Iwg go jog 



IV. 
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Teaching Skills 
* !• Planning - materials, time, plage 

2. I'lethods - raakin-j it fun ; 

3. Collecting data 

4. aehavior management (reinfof^ccnent) 

5. Maintaining skills • • 

6. Unique learning opportunities 
PAREiNT PARTICIPATION 

A. General Program Involvement 
Would you be willing to: 

1, ProviJe transportation for other 
parents to school, events, etc, 

2. Provide your home for parent meetings 
3* Provide respite care for other parents 

3e Advisory Council meiaber 

5. Work with local chapters of national 

organizations 

6. S;>eak to groups (parents^ professionals) 

7. Influence legislative bodies 

a. r'rite letters 

b. Telcf)hone 

c. Attend hearings 

V 9. Help others with advocacy 
B. Classroon Volunteer 

li Visit the clasBroo»« once/nonth 

2. Provide snack for «f 20, students 

once/month 

3. Supervise snail 3roup fi»rt activities 

or free play 

4. Practice with children the skills 

they are learning 



5. Prepare materials for instruction 
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C. Parent Group Meetings 

1. Transport selves to evening oeetlng 

2. Transport other parents to evening 

meeting 

3. Need babysitting for evening neetlng 

4* Transport selves to daytlne meeting 

5. Transport other parents to daytlDC 
meeting 



/ 



6. Need babysitting for daytime meeting 

7. Most convenlcnl: days and tines to attcna 

parent group meetings are: 





ton, ' 


Tueil^ 


Wed. 


Thur • 


Frl. 


Sat. 


TIMES: 


■/ 




0 










i 




« 









f 8. Mee,tlng activities 

a. CuG^t speakers 

b» Role play 

, c. Problem solving & discussion 

d. Films other AV materials 

e* Group training and practice in 

child management and instruction 

ADDITIONAL COMMENTS:* 



n w 


C/3 ^ 

W 

>* 


CO 


^ o 


COMMENTS 










• 
















i 






1 

1 










1 










t 
• 










- 1 • 








J 
































t 










■r* 
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The West Virginia System 



Project C.H.A.R.T. 

Pa rent /Family Involvement Index 
(Revised 1/82) 



To the Teacher/Aide: 

The purpose of this index' is to assess the degree to which parents 
participate in the educational process of their handicapped child. By 
using it educators can discover the type of involvement parents have in 
their specific program. They can also assess whether parents are in- 
volved as much as they would like for them to be. It is designed, to 
be c^)mpleted by a teacher and/or aide after s/he has had sufficient 
contact with the parent(s) to be able to judge, the extent of their 
involvement with their child's education (at least 6 months). The 
teacher/aide can use case notes, records, and personal experience with 
the parent in responding to the items included in the index. 

The form provides opportunities to reflect the involvement of both 
father and mother, or either in the case of single parent homeb. There 
are four possible responses to the items on the index: -Vs, the item 
is true of the parent; No, the item is not true of the r--fint; 
(not applicable), the item does not apply to this parent or school 
situation, and D.-K. (the informant doesn't know whether .he item is true 
for the parent)": v5hen responding for singlfe parent home, merely leave 
the spaces for the absent parent blank. 

An example of an item would be: 

Yes No NA DK 

(a) Parent has met teacher or aide at least once. M X ^ 

F X 

In this case the mother had met the teacher or the aide and the 
father had not. 

** . 

Identifying and Demographic Information 

Please provide the following information conc«<rning the parent(8) 
and your program. If you do not khow or have access to the information 
for some of the questions, please indicate by marking INA (information 
not available) by those items. This information is extremely ira£ortant 
in helping us to standardize the Index. Please note tfiit we do n9t want 
to know the parent's name nor yours. 
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Parent Atgmily Involvement Index (cont.) 



INITIALS OF FAMILY ABOUT WHOM FORM IS BEING COMPLETED: 

1. Identifying number of person completing this form:^ ^ 

jPlease use the last A digits of your social security number) 

2. Date:^ 3. School District/Agency: - 

4, Is this a single-parent home? 5. Does parent have phone? 

6* Does parent have transportation to and from program? 

7. Age of Mother ; 15-20 yrs. ; 21-25 yrs. , 26-30 yrs. , 

31-35 yrs. ^ 36-40 yrs. ^ Over 41 yrs. 



^* 2f Father ; 15-20 yrs. , 21-25 yrs. ]^ 26-30 yrs. , 

31-35 yrs._ , 36-40 yrs. , Over 41 yrs. 

9 . Approximate annual income of parent/family ; $0 ,000-5 , 000 , 

5, 001-10, OOQ , 10,001-15,000 , 15,001-20,000 , 20,001-25,000 

Over 25,000 . 

Years of education completed by mother ; less than 8 years , 

8-12 years , 12 years less than 2 years of college , 

2-4 years of college , college degree , master's degree « 

doctoral degree . 

Years of e ducation completed by father ; less than 8 years , 

8-12 years , 12 years , less than 2 years of college , 

2-4 years of college , college degree , master's degree , 

doctoral degree . 

12. Mother's occupation: 

13. Father's occupation: * 



Type of prog ram child is in: (Please check one) 

^ Educable MR Emotionally disturbed Hearing impaired 

Trainable MR Learning disabled Physically handic|l^ped 

Severe/Profouhd MR* Visually impaired Mui tihandicapped 

Non-categorical Vocational Headstart 

15. Grade leve l of program : preschool, elementary, middle or Jr. High, 

^ high school. 

16. Nature of program : (Please check one) 

S 

17. Child's age (when enrolled in your class) :_^ ^ 

18. How^long has child been enrolled (or was enrolJed) in your class? 

(Time in months) 

19. Length of time child spends in special education per day or per week: 
(Please indicate to nearest quarter hour, e.g.-, 4 3/4 hrs.) 

20. Total number of years child has been in special education: 



Resource room Partially mainstreamed 

Self-contained Assistance to child in regular classes only 
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. Parent/Family Involvement Index 
Contact -with Teacher 



Yes No NA DK 



(a) Parent, has met teacher or teacher* ^ aide at ? ' - ' - 

least once. 

' '. ' / ■ F ^ 

(b) Parent has spoken to teacher or teacher's ' ^ 

^ide at least once concerning child's - , 

education. . . F > j 

(c) Parent calls teacher once a month or more ^ - 

concerning child. ' 

' " ' ' ' ■ ^ 

(^) Parent has attended an individually M \ . v • 

scheduled meeting with the teacher at 
• least once. F^ 

(e) Parent h^s attended an individually M ^ 

scheduled meeting with the teacher several 

times during the child' s* enrollment in the F 

class. . , 

(f ) Parent' at least occasionally sends note to M 

class concerning child (e.g. » medication, 

diet, clothing, transportation, behavior at ^ F ^ 1_ 

home, etc.) 

Participation in Special Education Process ' Yes No NA DK 

(a) Parent coirtpleted screening /assessment device M^_^ " 

-concerning child upon nequest-by teacher. 

F ^ __ 

(b) Parent has attended an lEP (Individualized M ' 

. Education Program) conference in the school 

setting. F ^ ^ 

• • ■ • , 

(c) Parent participated actively in th-^ lE^^"^ M _^ 

meeting (i.e. , asked questions, made numerous 

' comments i etc.) * ( F 

(d) If necessary, parent allowed lEP meeting to ^ ^ ^ 



' be held in home. 



0 

F 



(e) Parent has completed needs asses3ment, M 
program evaluation, parent satisfaction 
rating or other such forms. - » 
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Parent/Family Invdlvement Index ,'(cont. ) 



Transportation ; Even jwhen there is bus transportation pf*or * 
V id fed by the school district there are still times (e.g., bus not 
^running, child missed bus, special events) when parents need to 
transport their child to school. The following items deal' with those 
occasions when it is necessary for^ parents ta provide transportation.. 



(4) Pd.rent has transported child from home to 
. bus stop. \ > • 



Yes No NA DK 
M • 

F 



(b) Parent has transported child from home to 
school . 



F ' ^ 

M ^ 

F ^ .. 

' M^^_ ^ 

F 

Observations at School Yes No NA DK 



(c) Parent has transported additional children 
besides own to school. 



(d) Parent has transported^ child on special 
occasions e.g. field trips). 



(a) Parent has observed child in classroom M_j . . .;_ 

activity at least once. - - . 

(b) Parent regularly takes time to observe child M^^^^^ , 

in- classroom activities (at least once per 

month). ' 

(c) Parent has taken notes or data on child's 

behavior ip classroom activities. 

■ F 

(d) Parent has- made suggestions to tes^her or M 

ai^de based on observations made in the 

classroom. ^ 1 

Educational Activities at Home Yes No NA' DK 

(a) Parent has allowed teacher j teacher's aide, M . ^ 

or school social worker to visit home on 

at least one occasion. F ^ 

(b) Parent has told teacher or aide about having M ^ 

read things about teaching techniques, 

educational activities, or about the child's F . ^ 

disability^ 
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Parent/Family Involvement Index (cont,) 

(cont.) * V , Yes 

(c) Parent collects data on child behavior at home M 

for the teacher, 

" F_ 

(d) Parent performs informal home activities M 
specifically designed to reinforce and maintain 

skills learned in school or suggested by the ^ F 

teacher. 

(e) Parent* performs more'formal activities designed M ^ 

to train new behaviors, as suggested by the" 
teacher. , ^ 

tf) Parent routinely sends teacher written 

information (notes, dat,a, etcj about child's 
behavior at home when asked. * F_ 

Attending garent Education/Consultation Meetings Yes 

. ' / ■• 

(a) Parent has attended at least one parent group M 

meeting designed for training educational 

techniques, child care, or behavior management F ^ 

^kills. 

, (b) Parent has attended such parent group meetings M 
Several times (three or more times in school 

year>. » ^ 

(c) Parent has attended individuial training M 

siBssions provided by school or school 

adjunctive services (teacher, school F 

psychologist, school counselor, mental health 
worker, clinical psychologist ) . 

(d) Patent has attended individual or family M 

coiinseling sessions conducted by a psychologist, 

psychiatrist or* other mental health pro- F 

fes^ional to assist in adjusting to the child's 
handicap. 

(e) Parent has sought and attended educational M^^ 

sfessibns outside of school programs <e.^. , 
workshops at conventions, etc.). ^ 

■ ■ . vn.. ■ 
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Parent/Family Involvement Index (cont.) 
7. Classroom Assisting and Volunt^eering Yes No NA DK 

(a) Parent has volunteered to provide services to ^ _^ 

the school, outside of the classroom (nurse's 

aidef office help, school yard maintenance, F . ^ 

crossing guard). - 

(b) Parent has volunteered to serve as chaperone M _^ 

or assistant on a field trip or other organized 

activity conducted off the school grounds. F \ 

1 

(c) Parent has volunteered at least once to assist M ? | 

in the classroom. 

■ ~ ■ F ' 



(d) Parent has actually worked in the classroom M 
assisting with non-teaching activities such as 
preparing snacks and materials. / 



(e) Parent has conducted educational activities 
with children in group settings (reading 
stories, singing songs, imitation exercises). 

(f) Parent has conducted one-to-rone training 
sessions with child under supervision of 
teacher/aide. 



8. Parent-Parent C ontract and Support 



Yes No 



NA. 



(a) Parent has called, or spoken to in person, 
other parents concerning classroom related 
issues'. 

(b) Parent has called, or spoken to in person, 
other parents about methods of training their 
handicapped child at home. 

(c) Parent has helped other parents become in- 
volved in educational activities, (e.g^, sup- 
plied transportation, called to support their 
activities related to the classroom, etc. 

(d) Parent has worked individually with other 
parents to teach educational or behavior 
management skills. 



F^ 

F_ 

M 

F_ 

F 



DK 
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Parent/Family Involvement -Index (cont.) 



(cent-) Yes 

(e) Parent has baby-sat for another handicapped N 

child and/or haa been^ p'art of a baby-sitting 

or respite service for parents? of handicapped F ^ 

children, 

(f) Parent has attended parent groups organized M ^ 

for and by parents (not advocacy groups) . 

F_ 

(g) Parent has organized activities and/or groups M 
for parents. * 

F 



Involvement wi th Administration Yes 

(a) Parent has sought information concerning the M ^ 

administration or policy making procedures of 

the classroom or school. F 

(b) Parent has participated in group meeting con- 

cerned with administrative or policy procedures 

of school (e.g., advisory board of school). T 

(c) Parent has assumed responsibilities in such M 

group meetings (chairing meetings, writing 

newsletter, etc.). - ^ 

(d) Parent serves on advisory board of school or M ^ 
program. 



Involvement in Fund Raising Activities Yes 

M 



(a) Parent has suggested fund raising activities 
which could be conducted. 



F^ 



(b) Parent has participated in fund raising 

activities by donating materials^ supplies,* 

or money ** 

(c) Parent has been involved in the actual of^gani- M 
zation and/or carrying out of fund raising 
activities. ^ 
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Parent/Family Involvement Index (cont.) 



10. (cont.) Yes 

(d) Parent has written letters to potential M 

funding agencies' requesting financial, assis- 
tance for program. F 

(e) Parent has participated in meetings with 

funding agencies to request funds. 

F 



11. Involvement in Advocacy Groups Yes 

(a) Parent has actively sought information about M 
advocacy groups (e.g., ARC, ACLD, CEC, etc.). 

F 

"" " " » 

(b) Parent actually belongs to at least one M 

advocacy group. 

F 

(c) Parent regularly attends the group's 

meetings. ^ 

. . F^; 

(d) Parent has been officer or chairperson of M 

committee in advocacy group. 

F _ 

* 

(e) Parent has recruited others to join M 

advocacy groups. - . 



12. Disseminating Information Yes 

(a) Parent has referred other parent(s) to M 

programs serving special children. 

F 

(b) Parent has written letters (to legislators, M 

newspaper, etc.) to support special education 

programs. P 

,4 - • 

(c) Parent has spoken to advocacy groups on M 
topics relating to special education. , 

F 
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Parent/Family Involvement Index (cont.) 

12. (cont.) Yes No NA DK 

(d) Parent has spoken to local, state, or M 

national groups on topics concerning education 

(example, , spoken to local. Rotary, church F . ^ 

group , etc . ) • 

(e) Parent has written articles for newsletters, M 

newspaper, magazines, etc. concerning special 

education. F ^ 

(f) Parent has appeared on television or radio M _^ 

to speak about programs for special children. 

■ .' F ■ 



13. Overall, I would consider this parent's involvement in our program as: 
(Place an X on one number for each parent) 

Mother 1 2 3 4 5 _6 



Father 



Not at all Extremely 
involved Involved 
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The West Virginia System 
Project C.H.A.R.T. 
A Four-Level Model of Parents' Involvement in their Child's 

Special Education Program 

• Elizabeth S. Shamblin and iJohn D. Cone 

I • l!l£I2^uc t ion . ^ 

A. The Four Levels 
B\ Assessing Who Your Parents Are 

1. Assessment and Scanning form 

2. Family Needs Assessment form 

3. Parent /Family Involj^emerit Index 

C. A Checklist for Organizing Teacher-Parent Contacts 

II. Level I: Parents as Passive R^cigients o| Infcrnjation 

A. Goals of Communication at Level I 

B. Modes of Communication at Level I - 

III. Level II: Parents as Active Pursuer s of Inf orH.dCioT} 

A. Types of Information Sought at Level II 
fl. The Home Enrichment Program . ^ 

IV. ' Level III: Parents as Supervised Users of l!}J[l>Ii!!Stion 
,A. Facilitating Parents' Reiquiring Their . ^n.j- to Use 
Skills Learned at School 

B. Parents as Volunteers in the Classroom 
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^* L eve l |V : Parents as I ndependent Users of Information 

A. Types of "Independence" 

B. Parents as Teachers at Home 

1. Training parents In direct Instructional procedures 

2. Using data sheets for home-school communications . 

VI. Evaluating the Model 

A. Parent Meeting Evaluation Form' 

B. Parent Satisfaction Rating Form 

C. Parent/Family Involvement. Index - 
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The West Virginia System 
' Project C.H.A,R.T. 
Slide Tage Show Narrative , . 

fJIProjject C;H*A.R.T. ^ the initials stand for 

£hildren w^tfT^nd leaps in Accountable, Rural 
Teaching — is a model demonstration program 
young children who are severely developmentally 
delayed. >^ 

Officially titled "A Model Public School 
Data-Base(l Early Educatlbn Program for Hural 
Handicf^pped Children", Project C.H.A.R.T. is 
co-sponsored by a grant from the United States 
Department of Education, Office of. Special 
Education Programs, Handicapped Children's Early 
Education Program and the, Preston County, West 
Virginia schools. 

Project C.H.AvR-T. is administered by the 
University Affiliated Center for Developmental 
Disabilities at West Virginia University 

The program enrolls children between 36 and 
72 months - 3 to 6 years-of age who live in 
Preston County and have severe developmental, 
delays. In existence Giince September, 1979, 
ProjecJfr iC.H.A.R.T. has -served children with a 
variety of handicapping conditions, such as 
mental retardation, visual and hearing impair- 
ments, speech and language deficits, orthopedic 
Impairments including spina bifida and cerebral 
palsy, and aggressive and disruptive behavior. 

The Project's classroom is located in tha 
Early Childhood Center in Kingwood, West Virginia 
about 25 milaa aouthtast of Wast Virginia Univaralty 



The center !• a large open building with 2 early 
childhood classes separated by partitions and a 
3rd area used by the Project C.H.A.R.T. class. 
Another early childhood class is housed In a 
trailer next door. Students attend class four 
full days a week, Mondays through Thursdays,' 
Fridays are used for home visits. 

One-to-one and small group instruction of 
the Project C.H.A.R.T. students occur In various 
locations within the open classroom. The general 
openness facilitates observation of and inter- 
action with the non-handicapped early childhood 
students. The opportunity for observation and 
interaction among the children, in the integrated 
classroom se^ng is a crucial component of the 
program. Handicapped students in Project 
C.H.A.R.T. participate with the other children 
in such things as music class, free play, special 
events, art activities, lunch, and snack tine. ^ 
Project C.H.A.R.T. thus gives young handi- 
capped and non-handicapped children the -chance to 
become acquainted, an opportunity often tiot 
available to these grUf^pa- - * 

The underlying basis of Project C.H.A.R^T.'s 
educational program Is the West Virginia System, 
a comprehensive approach to assessing a student^ 

skills and matching teaching and parent Involvement 

. ' " 

activities to his or her needs* 

The principal way of assessing the children 



Project X.H.A.R.T. 
' • 178 

£8 with the West Virginia Assessment and Trackinf 

System, known a^ the WVAATS. ' ^ 

The WvAATS measures adaptive behavior In 

20 different areas such as: tactHei auditory 

■ 

and visual responsiveness, gross motor, ^dressing, 
social interaction, expressive and receptive 
language^ writing, time, vocational, and money. 

Information from the WVAATS and other forms of 
evaluation can t>e used by a student *s parents and 

T 

professionals working with the student to develop 
an Individual Education Plan, or .lEP. An IBP 
^whlch Is required by public law for all handicapped 
children setved In schools, specifies long-tem 
educational goals for the student and the 
instructional steps which will be needed to attain 
those goals. 



When a child has been assessed and the IE? 
specifies platjement in Project C.H.A.R.T., the 
curriculum of The West Virginia System is used to 
bS^ln instruction. The West Virginia System currlc- 
ulum is keyed to the WVAATS, so the curriculum 
can easily be matched to priority training areas 
identified during assessment. 

The^est Virginia System curriculum involves 
step-by-step instructions written on over 6,d(K) 
method ^ards. Major skill areas such as fine 
motor, toileting, and expressive language are 
broken 4own into sub-areas which in turn are 



task-^analyzed, or broken Into very small steps. 

A child can master the skills included ,in any 

. . '■ • ' " • • • ■ ■ . ■ 

area by progressing through these steps. 

The §tep-by^step instr^ctions of the WVS 

Method Cards follow a mlninal-to-inaxlmal prdmptlng 

.■ „ • ■ 

sequence to. teach one part^icular skill. The first 

step is used to assess tJSether the student already 

has this skill in his/her repertoire and will 

perform it when asked i If not, the r;emaintng 

3-5. ste^ describe how to train the skill, \ usually ' 

by adding, more and more assistance. Each step 

tells the trainer what to do dependent upon the 

student \sres.ponse. 

In otder to tell whether Instruction is 
effective, it is important to monitor the day-to- 
day progress each student makes on specific 
objectives. This is accomplished in the WVS through 
the use of the Universal Data Sheet, which ^allows a 
teacher to both record and , graph a student's 
achievements at the same time* 

A short summary of the objective a student Is 
working on is written in the space to the left, 

then, during a student's daily instruction on 
the objective, the teacher simply records ^ch 
correct response, starting at the bottom of the 
column, and each incorrect response starting at 
the top. A heavy line connecting the last correct 

trial on each day easily graphs the child's 

. . ■ • ■ .• ■ * ■ ■ ■ 

performance over time. ^ ^ 



: • ■ ■ -. ISO. 

Finally, to help ensure thaf students use 
newly-learned skills outside of the classroom^ 
the WS features a Home Enrichment Program / 
which parents can use to teach their children 
at home. !rhe HEP contains cards listing fun 

activities designed to last, 5-15 minutes usln^ 

' .<>■. ■■ ■ , ■ ^ ■ • 

* ** ■ ■ ' ' " • . 

items typically found In the home. There are 
cards for every day use, holiday Cards and special 
occasion cards (shopping, vacationing, etc.) . 
Each .card is correlated to The West Virginia 
System curriculunAreas and sub-areias. 

Now, let's review The West Virginia System 
and how it is us6d by Project Q.H. A. R.T. 

1. WVAATS assessment 

(a) Parent interview 

(b) Teacher as Informant 

(c) Direct observation 

> 

2. The Individual Educational Program/Total 

Service Plan 

(a) Developed at Placement Advisory Council 

meeting - parents, administrators > 
school psychologist 

♦ " ■ 

(b) Written according to The Wedt Virginia 

System guidelines 



^ ' ■« . 

(c) Planning monthly goait\s on the Implementation/ 
Instructional Plan 

Implementing the curriculum v 

(a) Mfethod Cards 

(b) Direct Instruction 

(c) Universal Data Sheets * , 

The.. Parent Involvement Model 

» ■ . ■ ^ f ■ ' . . 

(a) Home Enrichment Program 
Cb) The C.H.A.R.T. Newsletter. 

(c) Home visits on Fridays * - 

(d) Parents as volunteers 

(e) Parents as trainers 

(f) Parent meetings 
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Earlv mtervention program 



Project e.H.A.R.T^ 
(ChUdren with Handicaps 
in Accounrtblc. Rural 



Tcaching);which operates a 
class for ' handicapped 
children 3l-6 years old in 



Pr«st6n County; has just 
completed .the 1980-81 
school year. The project is 
qo-sponsored by a grant 
from the U.S. Department 
of Education, Office 'of 
Special Education, Han- 
dicapped Children's' Early 
Education Program and the 
Preston County schools. 

Six children were served 
during the regular school 
year. Betsy Shamblin was 
the classroom teacher. 
Teresa Harsh served as tl}e 
assistant. The class was held 



< 



in the Early Childhood 
Education Cemer, with 
Sharon Malone's and Suz- 
zanne Chapman's^ 
(kindergarten) classes. The 
handicapped and non- 
handicapped children were 
integrated for many ac- 
tivities, especially • music, 
art, lunch, story time and 
special events. In addition, 
some handicapped children 
were integrated for 
language arts 'activities and 
some non-handicapped 
children received extra help 



in fine motor and other 
skills. ' 

A summer session was 
held at the P.C.E.C. X;hild 
Care Center from June 
22-July 20. The program 
served 16 children - 6 han- 
dicapped (3-7 years) and 10 
non-handicapped (5 and 6 
years). The non- 
handicapped children were 
recommended by their 
teachers as those who 
w6uld benefit the most^ 
from additional class ex-" 
periences prior to first 

grade. ' 

The handicapped 
children continued to 
receive instruction in the 
same arca^ as during the 
school year. For the non- 
handicapped children, in- 
struction centered primarily 
on listening, pre-reading 
and writing activities. 

Waneila Halbritter and 
Don Schultz of the Preston 
County Schools worked out 
the cost and transportation 
details for the summer pro- 
gram. Three students from 
West Virginia University 
assisted daily. A CETA 
Governor's Summer Youth 
Program worker also served 
as a classroom assistant. 

The C.H.A.R.T. Pro- 
gram is free to eligible 
^ children. If you know of a 
child in Preston County. 
3-5 years old, who may be 
eligible for the program, 
call Waneila Halbritter at 
329-0580 or Marilyn Frank 
at 293-3303. 
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The Freston County Journal, May 23, 1982 



Future of Project C.H.A.R.T. uncertain 



" The, future of Project C.H.A.R.T.. 
in Preston County is uncertain. Pro- 
ject CH A RT, "-the initials stand 
for Children with Handicaps in Ac- 
countable, Rural Teaching—is a 
model demonstration project (or« 
three to five year old haridicapped 
children. The uncertainty of its future 
results from the fact that the project's 
federal funding will end with the cur- 
rent school year. 

*Mn the current polilical climate, 
early intervention programs for 
young handicapped children face an 

(Continued from Page 1) 
County Educational Center. Students 
went to the Early Childhood Educa- 
tion Center for music, lunch and 
playtime activities with those' 
students. 

A tornado in April, 1980 damaged 
several school buildings in the coun- 
ty, inchiding the Manown building 
that housed some special education 
classes. This meant those classes had 
, to be moved: During the move it was 
decided to put the C.H.A.R.T. class 
into the Early Childhood. Center 
beginning In ihV fall of 1980. This 
decision allowed the young handicap- 
ped students to be involved in many 
more aciivijies with the five year old 
early childhood students. During the 
1980-81 school year the handicapped 
students were also integrated for art, 
story time arid special activities. Some 
non-handicapped students, recom- 
mended by their teachers, also receiv- 
ed extra instruction in fine'motor and 
language skills from the staff of the 
C.H.A.R.T. program. 

This year even more integration is 
taking place. Two of the handicapped 
students participate in morning 
academic lessons, each with one of 
two early chi(dhood teachers. Addi- 
tionally, 10 non-handicapped 
students are receiving instruction in 
areas where they are slightly behind 
the other students or can benefit from 
the extra work. 



uncertain future/* says Marilyn 
Frank, coordinator of Project 
C.H.A.R.T. Because federal funds 
have been cut, efforts are now under- 
way by the Project's advisory coun- 
cil, concerned parents and pthers, to 
find alternative funding sources so 
the integrated classroom serving 
Preston County's young handicapped 
(and some non— handicapped) 
children may continue, she adds. 

But what exactly is the program? 
How does it work? And why do its 
proponents believe it should be say- 

The students in Project 
C.H.A.R.T. receive structured, daily 
instruction using materials developed 
by the West Virginia System. Most 
.lessons have one teacher for each stu- 
dent or small groups where a. teacher 
works with two to four children. The 
teacher, Elizabeth Sbamblin, and two 
assistants, Teresa Opel and Jackie 
Bucklew, have received training in the 
use of the West Virginia System cur- 
riculum materials and specific ways 
to teach skills. Data are kept in every 
area where students receive instruc- 
tion in order to monitor progress 
closely. 

Organizing smd running three 
classrooms in one open building is 
not an easy task. Add to this many 
and ever-changing schedule ad- 
justments so "students can be in- 
tegrated into activities or receive 
special instruction at appropriate 
times and chaos could result. But, ac- 
cording to Ms. Frank, teachers Suz- 
zanne Chapman, Sharon Malone and 
Mildred Ltndley and their three 
assistants have all worked closely 
with Ms. Shamblin ai^d her assistants 
to create, an organized, \ smoothly 
operating class system. Whenever 
lime permits, t^^cy get together to 
discuss problems and possible solu- 
tions and to handle the every day ad- 
justments. They plan and implement 
consistent approaches to reinforce- 
menit and discipline. This is important 



ed? , . 

Project C.H.A.R.T. is located in a 
classrdom In Kingwood. Funds for 
the project have been provided by the 
U. S. Department of Education, 
Special Education programs. Han- 
dicapped Children's Early Education 
Program and the Preston County «nd 
West Virginia school systems. The 
program is in its third year of opera* 
tion. • 

During the first year, the class was 
loqated in a traMcr at the Preston 
(Continued pn Pwc 6) 

when six or more adults are involved 
with up to SO children at one time^] 
they all believe. 

Both the early childhood classes 
and the Project C.H.A.R.T. class 
utilize parent volunteers. They assist 
with art activities, help students with 
drill work (learning the alphabet* 
numbers, etc.), assist with snacks and 
special iictivities. Project 
C.H.A.R.T. parents are also learning 
how to do instructional lessons with 
other students and with their owii> 
child. The staff recognize and value 
the help and cooperation of aN. these 
parents, Ms. Frank says. 

**Recent research is showing, 
jepeatedly, that early childhood 
special education is most beneficial,** 
Ms. Frank says. **Early Education 
results in significant developmental 
gains for children served. It also has a 
positive impact on the parents and 
families of children served (both on 
attitudes about handicaps and skills'' 
they expect their child to le^rn.) Early 
Education is cost efficient, since 
lifetime improvements in the children 
result in less dependency on costly 
special education and other human 
services. Many childrea (across the 
county) are placed full or part time in 
* regular education classes, sometimes 
with resource instruction or an aide in 
the classroom." ' 

It is for these reasons those associa- 
tion with the program are fighting for 
its survival. 
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'Integrated' kindergarten benefits 



By SANDI METHENEY 
Dominion Post Staff 

Andm was four years old 
when she was enrolled in Project 
C.H.A.R.T. (Children with Hand- 
icaps in Accountable, Rural 
Teaching). 

She had behavioral problems, 
she had very little upeech, and 
she lacked '^environmental sti- 
mulation.'' County educators had 
tried placing her in a kindergar- 
ten near her home, but it was 
''impossible to control her 
there/' according to her 
C.H.A.R.T. teacher, Betsy Sham- 
blin. 

Now, she says, "Andrea can 
sit in a* lesson with other chil* 
dren and listen to the teacher 
and other students without de- 
manding to be the center of 
attention. She can sit in the 
center of a group qutetlv without 
grabbing someone else^s paper, 
or pinching, or pushing or kick- 
ing somebody/' Also, by being 
active 'participants in the pro* 
gram^ her family has learned 
how to provide her more "envi- 
ronmental stimulation!' nt home. 

C.H.A.R.T., a model demon-'' 
stration project for pre-school 
handicapped children, is "inte* 
grated" into an Early Childhood 
Center in a converted barn at 
the Preston County Educational 
Center. 

Without' the benefit of Andrea's 
experiences in, the C.H.A.R.T. 
classroom, Ms. Shamblin sur* 
misel that if Andrea were "Just 
being discovered in Early Child* 
hood Education, she would still 
be at the level she was three 
years ago." 

Children who are getting no 
services at the pre-school level^* 



such as Easter Seals provides, 
are "not likely to advance 
much" between infancy and 
their school years, she explains. 

It ha; become the prevailipg 
thought of therapists and others 
that "if you start with them 

Joung, you can minimize their 
andicapping conditions," Ms. 
Shamblin states. 

The C.H.A.R.T. Project in 
Preston County has seven stu- 
dents enrolled, and much of their 
instruction is on a one-to one 
basis with the teacher or with 
her two aides. They also are 
"integrated" into classes with 
"regular" students, with whom 
they share classroom s.pace. 

The regular students, who 
need special instruction, receive 
it from Ms, Shamblin, who is a 
special education teacher, so 
that the presence of the proiect 
in the classroom is beneficial to 
everyone there. "Some of our 
children go to other teachers for 
lessons, and some of their stu- 
dents come to us for lessons," 
Ms. Shamblin notes. 

The difference between "inte- 
grating" students and "main- 
streaming" them, she pxplains,. 
is that with "mainstreaming," 
handicapped students spend the 
majority of their time in regular 
classrooms. With "Integratlnc,'' 
most of the education is provided 
by special education services, 
but the students have "points of 
contact with other students." 

During the first year of 
aH.A.Rlr., in 1S», the class 
was held in a trailer, and the 
studenU Joined the PCEC class 
for lunjch, music and playground. 
"During the second year, they 
decided they wanted to integrate 



the kids, and to have the special 
education teacher providing 
services to the kindergarten kids 
that needed help. They also 
wanted to have the handicapped 
kids exposed to kids without, 
handicaps. If they see kids their 
own age doing something, there 
is a greater possibility tney will 
attempt to emulate tbem,V 
states Ms. Shamblin. 

Andrea's day in school hegins 
when she arrives on a special 
education bus. Until recently, 
the needed constant individual- 
attention, and could not Join in 
gi^oup activities. Now, she is able 
to Join the music circle and 
playground activities. Like the 
other students, she has several 
IS-minute teaching sessions with 
a .teacher who has one-four stu- 
dents at a table throughout the 
morning. They work on fine 
motor SKiUs, gross motor skills, 
language and other skills. These 
are formal lessons in which they 
learn to fold paper, roll clay, 
dress, groom themselves, una 
express and' receive communica- 
tions, expiaina Ms. Shamblin. All 
through the day, informal to- 
struction is given to help the 
children "learn to do things in a 
normal manner — like hang up 
coats, sit quietly to use malen- 
als, and to use toys u they were 
intended to be used." These are 
the things that will help them 
Vfit in" with other students, she 
says. 

Materials for instruction were 
developed by the West Virginia 
System, and data Is ktm to 
every area where studenU re- 
ceive Instruction so that their 
progress is closely monitored. 
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5 handicapped, regular students 




^ SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHER Betsy 
O Shamblln teaches C.H/A.R.T, student 
ERIC K«thy Jo Phillips dressing skills. Kathy ls 
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fhotn By Ron fllttMhoint 

one of seven students enrolled * in the 
model program for pre school handi- 
capped students in Preston County. 



in addition to the classroom 
instruction, the children receive 
guidance at home from their 
parents,.who are trained by the 
teachers. '*We have a home 
based program. Parents come In 
once* a month as volunteers to 
work in the classroom. We make 
home visits once a month to 
discuss the student*s progress, 
mutual concerns, how to do tlier- 
apy, and bow we can deal with a 
child's behavl6r in a consistent 
manner. We also suggest infor- 
mal activities for parents to do 
with the children. These activi- 
ties are selected individually for 
each child so that they are 
appropriate for his level of de- 
veiopment." 

She say^ **most parents are. 



real interested. When they are 
here they do informal activities 
with the children, and help us^ 
make materials. They may learn 
to teach lessons by observing us. 
We now have three parents 
teaching at home - IS minute 
formal teaching sessions, four 
days a week.'* 

A federal grant to help estab- 
lish teaching curriculum and set 
up programs for early childhood 
education for handicapped chil- 
dren was the basis for 
C.H.A.R.T. "The money was an 
incentive to get programs going, 
and this was to be a model for 
others in the country,'' explains 

Ms. Shamblin. 
John Cone of the West Virginia 

University Affiliated Center for 



Developmental Disabilities is' 
project director who applied for 
the grant, and Marilyh Frank is 
coordinator of Project 
C.H.A.R.T. • . 

The Preston County Board of 
Education also contributes to the 
support of the prog^ram. 

Because of the current politi- 
cal climate, C.H.A.R.T., like 
other early interventioh pro- 
grams for young handicapped 
children, faces an uncertain fu- 
ture, according to Ms. Frank. 
The federal funding will end with 
the current school year. Efforts 
are under*way by the Project's 
Advisory Council, concerned 
parents, and others, to find alter 
nate funding sources sq the class 
can continue. 




PRE SCHOOL handicapped children and 
regular kindergarteners have combined 
activities In the •Integrated* classroom 
where Project C.H.A.RTT. is held- Abovef, 
the children receive guidance from class- 
room assistant Jackie Bucklew. The 



C.H.A.R,T. students are, from left to right, 
Dee Watkins,* April Slsler, John Lucas. 
Brandon Cool, Nlatt Nestor and Michael 
Poling. Early Childhood Education stu- 
dents are Jamie Llvengood, Samatha Bar- 
lov^ and Jarred Jackson. 
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The West Virginia SysCem ' ^ 
Project C.H.A.R.T^ 
Controlled Evaluatlofi of Instruction Methods ' ^ 

, John D. Cone ' . ' 

i . ' ' 

Introduction 

Programs supported by the Handicapped Chlldrens Early 
Education Program (HCEEP) of the Division of Special Education ^ 
and Rehabilitative Services (SERS) , Department of Education are 
eligible to apply for funding through three years of demonstration 
and through additional years (up to three) of- dissemination and 
technical assistance provision (outreach). In order to qualify 
for consideration for funding for oUtreach activities, demonstra- 
tion projerts HLUst submit evidence of their effectiveness to 
SERS, and to the Joint Dissemination Review Panel (JDRP) of the 
Department o^^ Education, the JDRP standards for evaluating a 
program's effectiveness are very thorough and exacting. Because 
of this only a small percentage of HCEEP demonstration projects 
ever apply for JDRP approval. 

Project C.H.A.R,!., now in its second year, plans to submit 
evidence of its effectiveness to the JDRP in order to be in the 
„,ost favorable position^to compete for the limited funds available 
'for outreach activities. In order to submit a granf application 
for outreach support to begin at the end of Its normal three . 
year demonstration cycle^ it is necessary for data as to its ef- 
fectiveness to be collected during the second (current) year. 
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Such a schedule allows JDRP approval to be pursued in time for 
an outteach gra>t proposal to,be considered during the third 
Voject year for funding to start at the end of that year. 

Consequently, strenuous efforts will be n.ade during the ^ 
present year (2d) to evaluate Project C.H.A.R.T. Data will be 
c6llected to answer the following questions concerning the 

inseructional procedures used: 

(1) Do changes occur in the children served? 

(2) Are these changes educatioc^alfy/socially meaningful? ^ 

(3) Can the changes be unambiguously attributed to the 
instructional procedures used in the project? 

(A) Can the effects be replicated in other programs? 

(5) What is the cost per pupil of implementing the model? 

Evaluation Design: Changes In SEeclflc ObiecWv« 
Most evaluations o£ educational programs are based on designs 
involving comparisons between gro-ups of children. The classic 
two-group true experiment (experimental vs. control groups) Is 
. the co»,on referent for this general design strategy. Practically 
all JDRP submissions have been based on between groups (Inter- 
subje'ct) designs. Because of the practical and ethical dif- 
ficulties m developing experimental and control groups when 
«,rklng with handicapped children, however, the Project C.H.A.R.T, 
submission will be based on a within or Intra-subject design. 
It will not rely on differences between treated and untreated 
children for evidence of l.ts effectiveness. Rather. It will rely 
on differences In the mastery of objectives by students during 
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times they are receiving Instruction and times they are not. . 

Specifically, the Project C.H.A.R.T. evaluation will be a ; 
.multiple baseline across students and across priority training • 
areas within students. After priority training areas (PTAsr 
e.g.. kross motor, receptive language, etc*.) are determined for 
each child, training will be initiated as usual for all but ; 
two of the areas. The areas to receive trMnlng will be ran- 
dom]^ selected from among the PTAs chosen for eftch child. Data 
will be collected on UDSs on everj PTA each da^r. including areas 
not initially' receiving training. Training will be extended^ 
sequentially to the first and then the second untrained area as ' 
the baseline data for these indicate. Effects of training w^JJ^ 
be shown by^mcreases in each area only after training ia^intro- 
duced. Thus the design will be a multiple baseline across 
behaviors within each student 

In addition, training will be introduced to untrained Areas 
at different times for different students- For example, after 
Its baseline has stabilized, the first untrained behavior for 
' Student 1 will be trained. Several days later .the first un- 
trained behavior of Stifdent 2 will receive training, then the 
first of Student 3. etc. The introduction of training Ht dif- 
ferent times across students with baselines unchanging until 
this happens will help establish that changes are Indeed due 
to training and not some uncontrolled variable. A diagram of 
the design is represented in Figure 1., 
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Data Collection ' 

- Five test tpals will be administered in each area each day. 

Data will be taken on the objective currently being triined in. 
areas Already being trained, and on the first short-tepn ob- 
jective in untrained areas. The first short-term objective is. 
the objective right after the student's present level of func-\ 
tioning. Data will be recorded by the teacher or aide working 

with the child. - - . 

/ Reliability will be assessed on the le4st 20% of the test 
trials. An independent observer will mark a separate UDS.as the 
teacher/aide is marking, hers. Trial-by-trial agreement will be 
calculated with agreement «being defined as both teacher/aide and 
observer marking a or both marking a "o". The observer will 

also record whether the test trial is administered according to 
the standardized instructions 'included on each method card. • 

Phas e Change Decisions 

Decisions to change phases will be made by the project . 
director in consultation with the coordinator and teacher./ 
These decisions will be based on daily observation of the data . 
as phoned to the coordinator by the teacher... Each day 'the co- 
ordinator will update UDSs pasted in the main project office. 
Reliability of Independent Variable,. > 
' Since the purpose of the evaluation is to demonstrate^ the 
effectiveness of the instructipnal strategies embodied in the 
method cards of The West Virginia System curriculum it will be 
important ta ascertain the consis^tency with which the teacher/ 
: aide employ them. .Periodic checks of this consistency will be • 
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conducted by Cratneci observers. The§e observers will record 
teaching sequences using the Staff-Pupil Interaction Rating 
System (SPIRS; Cone, Nyberg. & Watson. 1980). Whenever teaching 
sequences are below 85% correct for a session the teacher/aide 
will receive retraining in the use o£ WVS instructional methods 
and -data for the session will be appropriately noted on the UDS. 

Evaluation Design ; Overall Level of Function . 
Systematic change in siJecific instructional objectives only- 
after training has been introd^^gv^U verify the effectiveness 
of training. However, daily progreslV" specific objectives is ■ 
impbrtant only as it is, related to meani^gf^T^^nge in overall . 
functioning" in the areas being trained. It is cot^fceivable that . 
lots of progress could be shown in- terms of masterW very finely 
sliced instructional pinpoints, without showing much overall 
growth In the' larger skill being taught. For this reason it Is 
■helpful to have data on measures (e.g. . adaptive behavior scales) 
designed to assess more general changes in the student. It 
would also be helpful to relate these to the behavior normally 
expected of children the same chronological age as the student 

being evaluated. . ^ . 

There are a variety of problems which ipake it difficult to 
. accompUsh meaningful overall assessment in this manner, however-. 
Not. the least of these i^ Che absence'of suitably standardized 
instruments for comparing handicapped and non-handicapped chil- 
dren. Nonetheless, data will l>e collected in order to evaluate 
our program in this way. 
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A pre-post comparison of children's scores on the Uniform Per 
. formance Assessment System (UPAS; White. Edgar ,. &\ faring, 1978) 
will be cxjnducted on scores collected at the beginning of the 
school year and again at the end. These data will be obtained 
by a graduate student in clinical psychology who will be unaware 
of the areas in which children have specifically r-eceived training 
The West Virginia Assessme nt and Tracking System ( WVAATS ) will . 
also be administered pre and post but cannot be used as a major 
dependent variable in evaluating the program since it is a parf ' 
of the selection assessment battery and scores might change on 
it merely because of regression artifacts. Suitable checks on* 
the reliability of the UPAS administration and scoting will- be 
\per formed. ' - - 

General izabilit y ^f Program Effectiveness 
The extent to which effects of The-West Virginia System 
instructional procedures are idiosyncratic to Project C.H.A.RVT. 
will be assessed by replicating major portions of the model and 
evaluation design in several self-contained Especial education 

classrooms in the Richmond, VA Public Schools. 

■ ■■ • 

The replication will not be exact because of some dif- 

> 

f erences* in the children and the programs in Richmond. The. 
level of handicap of the Richmond children will be comparable 
to th^se of Project C.H.A.R.t'. However, the children will- be 
somewhat older (5-7 years vs. 3-5), and they will receive in- 
struction in self-contained classes of eight 'children, a teacher, 
and an aide. ' ^ 

f> ■ 0 

k ■ ' ' . ^ .■ • 
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Because of the newness of preschool special education in 
public- schools in West Virginia it was not Possible to find 
cooperative replication sites matching ours lin ail particulars. 
Richmond administrative and classroom teaching personnel ^ were 
exceptionally receptive, so the decision was Wade to include 
them.* An internally valid replication design! will be, tailored 
to the special requireunents of tfhe Richmond pirogram after an 
o;n-site visit and meetings with the staff by t'^e project director. 
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